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FOAMED CONCRETE SLABS— 
see page 160 for 
facts on experimental 
house built of the precast 
panels pictured here 
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1200 UNITS AT THE NEW SWIFTON 
VILLAGE, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


The above illustration is an architect's con- 
ception of a section of the new housing 
project that will house, when completed, 
4,500 people, covering 36 acres 


THOROSEAL 


Developed and built by The Jonathan Wood- 
ner Company, of Washington, D. C., the proj- 
ect, when completed, will total $25,000,000. 
The Thoro System materials, used on this 
project, furnished by the Oakley Coal & 
Supply Company, through The Nurre Com- 


ain, tiesainaall Al Loreti applies 2 coats of Thoroseal to concrete block 
pany, Cincinnati. 


foundation, as sure protection against rain and dampness. 


WATERPLUG THOROSEAL QUICKSEAL 
Stops leaks Seals surface Beautiful finish 










For 39 years, The Thoro System materials 
have been protecting above and below- Get our 20-page brochure, pic- 
grade masonry, where constant dampness, torially described in detail; also, 
caused by rain, destroys unprotected erchitect's chart for your wall. 
masonry. . 


STANDARD DRY WALL PRODUCTS 


NEW EAGLE, PENNSYLVANIA ° U.S. A. 
Phone —-MONONGAHELA 67 or 1417 
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BUILDING INFORMATION 








Here’s how you make more profit by specifying 
Fenestra* Steel Apartment Casements: 


asaiiaaliiesiens FREEDOM 
® You get better daylighting ause you get 
more glass area per window. The graceful steel FROM MAINTENANCE 


frame is designed to be strong and rigid with- PAINTING 
out being bulky. 











@ Fenestra Steel Windows always operate 
easily. You'll never have to work on them to 
make them behave. They can’t warp or swell 
or stick or splinter, and they can stand rough 
handling and abuse. 






BETTER PROTECTION 
Tilt-in sill vent keeps 
children from falling 
out. Screens are installed 
safely from inside. 





® No painting bills. Fenestra Steel Windows 


are Super Hot-Dip Galvanized in Fenestra’s 
own plant by an exclusive method, using spe- 
cial equipment, special automatic controls. = 
































2 BETT 
; , . , || Ca are ETTER VISIO 
For complete information, write to Detroit Steel - | Y a adh ne 
= ‘ou get big picture-window 
Products Company, Dept JH-5, 2294 East Grand ce on Bh —_ en more of the win- 
‘ is - ow area is devoted to glass— 
Blvd., Detroit 11, Michigan. ae lees ehettucsion @p vision 





















BETTER VENTILATION 
You get easy opening. Swing 
leaves twirl out to catch 
Passing breeze. Tilt-in sill 
vent is a built-in windguard. 

















You MORE LIGHT 
light~becane® Blass area—more 










“ to be . : 
without being balfe'™ and rigid 





FENESCTA + SUPER HOT-DIP GALVANIZED STEEL APARTMENT CASEMENTS 
’ 


from the only plant in America especially 
designed to Hot-Dip Galvanize steel windows 
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FOR SAVINGS THAT 


Stack up the cost of painting and repainting windows of 
“WRITE OFF” ordinary materials, and the total is sure to exceed the 
original cost of rustproof, maintenance-free aluminum 
windows. Reynolds Aluminum Windows are quality 
controlled from bauxite to building site...outstanding 
in their design and in their high satinized finish. Case- 
THE COST ment, Awning and Double-Hung Windows...write for 
eee 20-page catalog. Reynolds Metals Company, Building 
Products Division, 2037 South Ninth Street, Louisville 1, 
Kentucky. 
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Reynolds Lifetime Aluminum Gutters 
and Downspouts cost less than any other 
rustproof material...and that first cost is 
the last. Ogee and Half-Round, smooth or 
stippled finish. 


WINDOWS, 
GUTTERS 
AND 
FLASHING | 
OF 





Reynolds Lifetime Aluminum Flashing. 
Again, the lowest cost for rustproof per- 
manance...and aluminum is easiest to 
work, looks best. In 50-foot rolls, 14”, 20”, 
and 28” wide; also flat sheet 28” by 6’, 8’, 
10’ and 12’. 

















Reynolds Aluminum Reflective In- 
sulation. This embossed foil on kraft 
paper provides high efficiency at low 
cost. Up to 95% radiant heat reflec- 
tion plus perfect vapor barrier. Rolls 
of 250 sa. ft., 25”, 33” and 36” wide. 


REYNOLDS ALUMINUM & 


SEE “Mister Peepers,” starring Wally Cox, Sundays, NBC Television Network. HEAR ‘Fibber McGee and Molly,” Tuesdays, NBC Radio Network. 
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ALFOL BUILDING BLANKET Monthly publication of the 


IS THE INSULATION USED ON SO MANY FHA prosects NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HOUSING OFFICIALS 


Yes, recognized thermal 1313 East Sixtieth Street 
efficiency is an insula- Chicago 37, IIMinois 

tion “‘must’”’ for FHA- 
Mitchel Gardens financed housing...but 


628 units— FHA low applied cost is SS. 
Hempstead, L. I., N.Y. 


John D. Lange, Executive Director 
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for the life of the faucet First appropriations bill before new Congress cuts public housing, cripples rede 
velopment, affects several additional housing programs page 150 


New FHA Commissioner Guy Hollyday announces increased FHA mortgage 


interest rates; VA raises its home loan rates also page 151 
HHFA Administrator Albert M. Cole visits Baltimore, tours slums page 153 


Building contractor, mortgage banker advance ideas on how to bring institutional 
investment capital into redevelopment page 154 


Architect Harry Weese experiments with use of precast foamed concrete slabs 
for detached house page 160 





Park Forest official relates some of cost cutting methods developed in course ol 


—— building “new town” page 163 
Save $1.00 or more per faucet per 
year. Install the new BELCO ball bear- ae wer 
ing faucet washer and floating stem National Capital Housing Authority is experimenting with methods for creating 
seal. Now used in many housing greater mutual understanding between management staff and local welfare agencies 
projects. Easily installed by your own page 165 


plumber or maintenance mechanic. 
Used as original faucet equipment by 
leading faucet manufacturers. ; 7 : a ssi 


Wire for sample 
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House Cuts Housing — 


appropriations bill slashes public starts, cripples redevelopment 


Rallying to the battle cries of “econ- 
omy” and a “balanced budget,” the 
House—acting on the First Indepen- 
dent Offices Appropriations Bill—in 
late April set off what has become the 
annual fight for public housing and 
redevelopment. By a vote of 245 to 
157, the House on Wednesday, April 
22, killed public housing, emasculated 
the Title I program, tied the Federal 
National Mortgage Association's pro- 
gram of secondary mortgages into 
knots, and crippled or finished off (1) 
the Federal Housing Administration's 
co-op housing program, (2) loans to 
colleges for housing, (3) defense hous- 
ing, (4) community facilities, (5) hous- 
ing research, and (6) the race relations 
program as related to housing, details 
of all of which are given below. Friends 
of housing on both sides of the aisle 
argued vigorously for the programs but 
opponents out-talked and out-voted the 
supporters. 

Only hope for saving the various 
programs lay with the Senate, tradi- 
tionally more liberal in its views on 
housing and redevelopment. And Sen- 
ate hearings got under way within 
three days of the House vote: on Satur- 
day, April 25. As the hearings opened, 
protests against House cuts in public 
housing and redevelopment began to 
roll in from all parts of the country: 
from mayors, other local and state of 
ficials, civic leaders, and newspapers. 
These pleas were seconded by Admin- 
istrator Albert M. Cole of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency and by 
Senator Robert A. Taft, Senate ma- 
jority leader, both of whom expressed 
the hope that the Senate would restore 
the 35,000 units @ public housing and 
the Title I program recommended by 
the Eisenhower adginistration and 
force a compromise with the House. 


SENATE HEARINGS 

It was during the Senate hearings 
before the subcommittee on indepen- 
dent offices of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee that Administrator Cole made a 
strong plea to restore to the Title | 
program a workable financing formula 
and asked that the public housing pro- 
gram be continued at a 35,000 unit level 
until the studies he proposes to make 
on the federal government's entire 
housing program have been completed. 
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Senator Taft, one of the authors of the 
Housing Act of 1949, said he would 
support the President's request for 
35,000 units of public housing in fiscal 
1954 on the Senate floor. 
The President 

Meanwhile, prohousing forces hoped 
for a strong statement from President 
Eisenhower in support of public hous- 
ing. However, as of the date the Jour- 
NAL went to press, only clue to the 
President's attitude came during his 
press conference on April 23, the day 
after the House action. He is reported 
to have said then that he did not recall 
having at any time during his cam- 
paign made a ‘statement in support of 
a continuation of the public housing 
program; that his view was that the 
merits of its continuation should be 
evaluated by the official commission to 
study federal grants-in-aid programs 
that he had recommended (see April 
JoURNAL, page 114); that, pending 
completion of that review, it would be 
well to “mark time” by going ahead 
with the program now in existence. 
The New York Times reported that 
the President’s idea of marking time 
seemed to be to take the number of 
units in the current bill and let them 
go ahead. The Times further reported 
the President as saying that he did not 
feel that there was any pressing argu- 
ment on the point, because no matter 
of principle was involved. 

Public Housing 

Mr. Cole, appearing before the Sen- 
ate subcommittee on the first day of 
hearings on the First Independent Of- 
fices Appropriations Bill, attempted to 
clarity the confusing terms of the 
House bill on public housing. “With- 
out the debate on the floor,” he told 
the committee members, “it might have 
been concluded from the | House com- 
mittee | bill and the committee report 
that it was intended to stop the pro- 
gram completely next June 30, with no 
new starts in the fiscal year 1954. How- 
ever, the official interpretation offered 
by the committee in floor debate would 
permit additional starts up to nearly 
70,000 units: that is, all units under 
annual contributions contract as of their 
approval by the President and not yet 
started. In order to keep the record 
straight, let me state what I understand 
would be the situation if the bill were 
enacted with its present language on 


the basis of the present record: we 
would be enjoined from entering into 
any new annual contributions contracts 
after June 30, 1953; we would be au- 
thorized and expected to proceed with 
the performance of contracts then in 
effect. 

“My own views on this matter are 
simple and clear. 1 do not advocate 
that the program be stopped at the 
end of this year. Neither do I advo- 
cate that up to 70,000 units be author 
ized to proceed without any limitations. 
1 believe all the controversy and con 
fusion over this matter strongly empha- 
sizes the common sense of the recom- 
mendation [| made to the House 
Appropriations Committee in connec- 
tion with the revised budget for 1954: 
namely, that the Congress continue in 
the 1954 appropriation act the identical 
provisions it incorporated after long 
debate in the act for 1953. . .” 

Referenda—Bonds 

Referring to the provision put in the 
House bill (principally because of the 
tangled Los Angeles public housing 
situation) that would forbid local au- 
thorities from starting or continuing 
construction of a public housing project 
in a community where it had been 
disapproved by referendum or by city 
council action, Mr. Cole said he was in 
full and complete accord with the idea 
that no government agency has the 
right to force public housing or any 
other kind of housing on a community 
that does not want it. “However,” Mr. 
Cole said, “it is one thing to sit here 
and reach agreement in conversation on 
a principle and policy which we can 
all share—it is quite a different thing 
to try to draft legislative language that 
can be applied feasibly and fairly in all 
the many different situations that may 
arise. There are a great many interests 
and people involved in these cases. . . 
there are wide differences in the state 
laws involved. I say to you truthfully 
that I think legislation on this subject, 
especially if drafted in the haste of 
processing this bill and without a great 
deal of careful legal research, is almost 
certainly going to do more harm than 
good. . . This proviso represents the 
third or fourth attempt to solve 
this problem by special legislation. The 
previous efforts have not worked very 
well and this one, in my opinion, is no 
better. I hope you will agree that 
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this 1s basically an administrative 
matter. . .” 

On the House proposal that the 
Public Housing Administration make 
every effort to refund all local bonds 
held by it during fiscal 1954, Mr. Cole 
told the subcommittee that although he 
was in sympathy with the objective of 
using the cash realized from conversion 
of the bonds to reduce the treasury 
debt, the problem was one of timing 
and that it seemed it would not be in 
the best interests of the government to 
attempt to do the whole job during 
fiscal 1954 and that it should be worked 
out in relation to other financing oper- 
ations and in close cooperation with 
the treasury. 

He said as far as cuts in adminis- 
trative appropriations for PHA were 
concerned, it was clear that PHA could 
not carry out its responsibilities with 
the amount permitted in the House 
passed bill, even if no new construction 
were started. 

Title I Plea 

Mr. Cole made his strongest plea on 
the subject of the House imposed provi- 
sion that would no longer permit local 
communities to count supporting facili- 
ties—specifically “parks, schools, play- 
grounds, public buildings, and similar 
facilities’—as part of the gross cost of 
a Title I redevelopment project. Cities 
could, however, by terms of the House 
bill, count such facilities as part of the 
city’s one-third local contribution on 
the write-down of the project. How- 
ever, Mr. Cole pointed out that if that 
were the intent of the amendment it is 
“technically defective in that it would 
be mathematically impossible to finance 
a project under the amended formula.” 
In effect, most experts believe, the re- 
sult would be that a city would have to 
put up in cash its entire one-third share 
of local contributions toward the write- 
down on a project. Mr. Cole told the 
subcommittee that most cities would 
either have to drop out of the program 
or find some other way to finance the 
one-third share. He said the Title I 
program had his “full support” and 
that the amendment pertaining to sup- 
porting facilities would “make for dis- 
order and confusion in the slum clear- 
ance program.” 

He also touched briefly on provisions 
of the bill that require the HHFA ad- 
ministrator to “give consideration” to 
a locality’s use of housing and sanita- 
tion codes before he could approve a 
redevelopment project and that require 
that FHA Title I be used “to the ut- 
most” in connection with “slum re- 
habilitation needs.” Mr. Cole said he 
feared that the provisions of the bill 
may lead to a misunderstanding of the 
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FHA, VA INTEREST RATES RAISED 


Long-time demands of mortgage 
bankers, builders, and realtors for in- 
creases in interest rates on mortgages 
insured by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration or guaranteed by the Vet 
erans Administration were answered 
with the announcement on May 2 of 
higher rates on both. Guy T. O. Holly 
day, new FHA commissioner, an 
nounced an administration decision to 
raise FHA interest rates at the same 
time that Carl Gray, VA administra 
tor, announced the GI loan rates. 

Maximum interest rates on FHA in 
sured mortgages were raised from 4% 
per cent to 4% per cent for one- to 
four-family structures and the maxi- 
mum rate on multiple-family build- 
ings was raised from 4 per cent to 4% 
per cent. With a service charge of ', 
of 1 per cent on all FHA insured 
mortgages, total interest and charges 
now come to 5 per cent on one- to 
four-family buildings and 4% per cent 
on multiple-unit structures. The in- 
creases do not affect military (Title 
VIII), defense (Title IX), or coopera 
tive (section 213) housing, since the 
interest rate of 4 per cent for such 
housing was set by law. New rates 
were effective immediately but are not 


to apply to loans already in force. 

Interest rates on VA guaranteed loans 
were increased from 4 to 4 per cent. 
They went into effect on May 5 on 
all loans closed after that date. 

Mr. Hollyday pointed out in his 
statement announcing the new rates 
that the increase of 4 of | per cent on 
FHA insured mortgages means that 
borrowers will pay about 15 cents per 
thousand a month more than previous 
ly, or $1.50 per month more on a 
$10,000 mortgage. He said he believed 
announcement of the new rates would 
remove indecision in the mortgage 
money market and that industry could 
now resume its normal activity. 

Administrator Gray of the VA said 
the agency boosted its interest rate “re 
luctantly” and that it had held to the 
4 per cent rate for veterans “as long 
as it could in order to secure housing 
tor veterans at the lowest possible cost.” 
But he said veterans have had increas 
ing difficulty in getting home loans at 
4 per cent interest because interest 
rates had been increasing generally. 
Effect of the increase, Mr. Gray said, 
may be to encourage lenders to make 
loans with either small or no down 
payments for as long as 25 to 30 years. 





real problems involved and that they 
were unnecessary because HHFA is 
already required to promote and en- 
courage such codes. (For a fuller state- 
ment by Mr. Cole on the subject, see 
“Saving Cities” story, page 161.) 
Research—FNMA—Co-ops 

Other administrative cuts in the 
House bill that Mr. Cole went to bat 
for in an effort to see that they were 
at least partially restored were (1) the 
housing research program, entirely 
eliminated in the House measure; (2) 
the almost 50 per cent cut in adminis- 
trative funds for the Federal National 
Mortgage Association; (3) elimination 
of the position of assistant commis- 
sioner in FHA for cooperative housing; 
and (4) the college housing program. 

Moreover, he took issue with the 
House for having included many of 
the legislative features mentioned above 
in the appropriations bill and asked 
that the Senate committee consider 
them in a separate legislative bill. He 
told the committee that he thought the 
legislative issues should be processed 
in the customary way by a substantive 
committee, after full opportunity for 
study and hearings covering all aspects 
of the problems involved. 

Other Protests 
Ramsey Findlater, first vice-president 


of NAHO, hled with the Senate sub- 
committee a statement on behalf of the 
Association, protesting elimination of 
the public housing program and point- 
ing out the crippling character of the 
amendments to the Title I program. 
Numerous other national, state, and 
local organizations filed statements or 
were heard by the committee, including 
the National Housing Conference, the 
National Association for the Advance 
ment of Colored Peaple, the American 
Federation of Labor, the American 
Council on Human Rights, Jewish 
War Veterans, National Association of 
Housing Cooperatives; and the National 
Council of Negro Women. 


HOUSE ACTION 

The House actually made few 
changes in the bill as reported out of 
the subcommittee on independent of 
fices of the House Appropriations Com 
mittee on April 17. Although housing 
friends proposed amendments to the 
committee’s bill, the major one that 
passed the House was that concerned 
with FNMA. The committee bill 
would have required that FNMA sell 
approximately half of its holdings—at 
a discount if necessary. It also cut ad- 
ministrative appropriations for FNMA 
to half of its budget request. Although 
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housing supporters were successful in 
deleting the proviso that required it to 
sell half its mortgage holdings, it did 
not get the appropriation restored. 
Congressmen Javits, Yates 

Congressmen Sidney Yates (D) of 
Illinois and Jacob Javits (R) of New 
York led the fight to restore at least 
35,000 units to the public housing pro- 
gram and to attempt to clear up the 
language of the bill that prohibits the 
Public Housing Administration “after 
the date of approval of this act, to enter 
into any agreement, contract, or other 
arrangement which will bind the Pub- 
lic Housing Administration with re- 
spect to loans, annual contributions, or 
authorizations for commencement of 
construction for any dwelling units or 
projects.” Through debate on the floor, 
it was determined that projects under 
annual contributions contracts could be 
put under construction, as explained in 
Mr. Cole’s statement above, but that 
PHA could not enter into any further 
annual contributions contracts. 

In the fight on the amendment, pro- 
posed by Mr. Yates, to restore the pub- 
lic housing program to 35,000 units in 
fiscal 1954, which was defeated by a 
teller vote of 106 to 198, strong support 
came from Congressmen Javits; John 
W. McCormack (D), Massachusetts; 
Chet Holifield (D), California; T. Mil- 
let Hand (R), New Jersey; Horace 
Seely-Brown, Jr., (R), Connecticut; 
Richard Bolling (D), Missouri; Bar- 
ratt O'Hara (D), Illinois. Representa- 
tive John Phillips (R), California, 
chairman of the subcommittee that 
held hearings on the bill, led in the 
move to cut out public housing, along 
with Representatives Albert Thomas 
(D) of Texas; Norris Poulson (R), 
California, candidate for mayor of Los 
Angeles against Mayor Fletcher Bow- 
ron (see story, page 159), and numer- 
ous others. 

Mr. Yates in his arguments for 
public housing, pointed out that there 
were few members of the House who 
were opposed to slum clearance under 
Title I of the Housing Act of 1949 but 
he questioned where the slum dwellers 
would be rehoused if redevelopment 
went ahead. “If we approve the com- 
mittee provision,” Mr. Yates said, “we 
will make metropolitan nomads out of 
these people. If they cannot afford to 
pay for better accommodations, they 
must move to another slum area. When 
that is cleared, they must move on to 
the next slum, and from slum to slum 
as each is progressively cleared.” 

Congressman O. C. Fisher of Texas, 
however, countered during his argu- 
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ments for killing the public housing 
program with the question that if pub- 
lic housing is a sound program, when 
will some of the planners come in and 
demand that the government pay half 
the grocery bills for these same people? 
“You can sleep in a tent,” he said “but 
you have to have food in order to live.” 
Other Provisions 

The House bill as it passed, in addi- 
tion to cutting public housing, Title I, 
and FNMA, would: 

I1—Continue provisions of the so- 
called Gwinn amendment enacted last 
year (see page 162). 

2—Reduce appropriations for race re- 
lations work in the office of the admin- 
istrator of HHFA to half, permitting 
only $17,500 for its expenses. 

3—Eliminate the housing research 
program entirely. 

4—Require that the position of as- 
sistant commissioner for cooperative 
housing in the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration be abolished. 

5—Cut off direct loans to colleges for 
housing on June 30, except for those 
already obligated. 

6—Stop public defense housing and 
community facilities programs on June 
30. 

7—Cut off HHFA’s direct loan pro- 
gram to prefab manufacturers and dis- 
tributors. 


HOUSE HEARINGS 

Public housing and the housing _re- 
search program came in for the most 
careful scrutiny and questioning by 
unfriendly members of the subcommit- 
tee that held hearings on the appropri- 
ations bill. However, the committee 
devoted considerable attention to the 
problems of disposition of war housing 
by PHA and also what it considered 
overlapping and excess personnel among 
economists, public information  spe- 
cialists, lawyers, and budget officers 
employed in HHFA and its constituent 
agencies. 

Committee members, after hearing 
testimony from agency officials on the 
public housing program, used “econ- 
omy” and a “balanced budget” as justi- 
fication for recommending elimination 
of the public housing program in its 
reports. “The committee is of the opin- 
ion that continuation of this program 
is not justified and is not in accord with 
the program for economy and a bal- 
anced budget. Also, the committee has 
been advised that many projects where 
low-rent housing has been constructed 
are having difficulty in completing the 
occupancy of such projects. 

(Continued column one, page 162) 
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Guy T. O. Hollyday, Baltimore 
mortgage banker and real estate man, 
was confirmed by the Senate as Fed 
eral Housing Administration commis- 
sioner on April 15 and by early May 
had announced an interest rate increase 
on home loans insured by FHA (see 
story, page 151) and had launched his 
first study of FHA programs through 
appointment of an advisory committee. 

Mr. Hollyday, a native of Baltimore, 
has been in the real estate and mortgage 
banking business there since before 
World War I. At the time of his ap- 
pointment to the FHA post, he was 
serving as president of the Title Guar- 
antee Company; vice-president of Ran- 
dall H. Hagner Company, mortgage 
correspondents for New York Life In- 
surance Company; a director of the 
Savings Bank of Baltimore; president 
of Fight Blight, Inc., a nonprofit or- 
ganization set up to help Baltimore 
housing rehabilitation work; a director 
of Loyola Federal Savings and Loan 
Association; and an officer or director 
of a number of other companies. Upon 
his appointment to the FHA commis- 
sioner'’s job, he gave up his positions 
and stock in all of the companies. His 
home is a 22 acre farm near Baltimore. 
He is married and the father of four 
children, two boys and two girls. 

Advisory Committee 

The new 

chaired by 


advisory committee is 
James Rouse, Baltimore 
mortgage banker, and includes Fritz 
Burns, Los Angeles, past president of 
the National Association of Home 
Builders; E. A. Camp, Jr., Birmingham, 
a specialist in mortgage financing 
by life insurance companies; Walter 
Gehrke, president of the First Federal 
Savings and Loan Association of De- 
(Continued column three, page 162) 
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Administrator Cole Meets — 


“I am glad to see the slums are being attacked here in all 
the ways available to the people,” Albert M. Cole told Balti 
more housing authority and other city officials after an all 
day tour of the city on April 1. 

It was his first first-hand view of some of the country’s 
slums since becoming administrator of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. Oliver C. Winston, executive direc 
tor of the Housing Authority of Baltimore City, invited Mr. 
Cole to be the authority’s guest on the tour and at a luncheon 


arranged in his honor. Mr. Cole “met” Baltimore’s slums 


and saw in action the three programs being used to clear 
them there—public housing, redevelopment, and _rehabilita 
tion. He also met officials of the city’s other agencies con 
cerned with housing — the redevelopment commission, the 
health department, and the planning commission 
mayor and other city officials and civic leaders. 


— and the 





HOUSING COMMISSIONERS — 


At the luncheon in his honor, Mr. Cole met the commissioners 
of the housing authority. Left to right (above) are Walter |. 
Seif, vice-chairman; Mayor D’Alesandro; Mr. Cole; Chairman 
Carey; and Mrs. Henry E. Corner. In the foreground is Dr. 
William Leroy Berry, one of the commissioners. The fifth com- 
missioner, Robert G. Merrick, was not present. 


Upon his arrival in Baltimore, Mr. Cole was met by Executive 
Director Winston (below, right) and by Ellis Ash (left), direc- 
tor of management for the housing authority. 


HOUSING AUTHORITY STAFF— 
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“I'm frankly surprised at the extent of the blighted housing 
conditions in Baltimore," Mr. Cole commented on his tour of 
Baltimore. ‘| am convinced of the need of getting rid of these 
slums and giving people decent homes,’ he said. He is shown 
above (left) with Mr. Winston. 


Below, he meets Mayor Thomas D’Alesandro, Jr., who told him 
that ‘“‘each of the three [Baltimore housing] programs has its 
own unique contribution to make in the fight against Baltimore's 
slums."’ G. Cheston Carey (right), chairman of the housing 
authority, introduced them. 


BALTIMORE'S MAYOR— 
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Financing Redevelopment — 


a contractor and a mortgage banker suggest sources of aid 


A regular investment ot 37 million 
dollars a year by a savings banks foun- 
dation and the formation of limited 
profit redevelopment corporations by 
mortgage bankers, civic leaders, and 
business interests: these are two ideas 
recently advanced for financing the 
rebuilding of slums with private capi- 
tal. The first idea comes from the 
president of a general contracting firm 
in New York City—Paul Tishman. 
The second idea was advanced last fall 
by Ferd Kramer, Chicago mortgage 
banker and real estate man. 


SAVINGS BANKS INVESTMENT 

Mr. Tishman’s suggestions were 
made before New York City’s Savings 
Banks Mortgage and Real Estate Forum 
on January 27 of this year. Here is 
his detailed preposal for bringing sav- 
ings bank funds into redevelopment 
financing. 

“... 1 would recommend the for- 
mation of a Savings Banks Housing 
Foundation, which will initiate all 
projects, purchase land, approve all 
plans, award all contracts, supervise 
construction, and manage the com- 
pleted projects. 

“The individual savings banks will 
simply be the holders of stock and 
debentures in the foundation. | would 
like to see a board of directors, as 
few in number as possible, limited, let 
us say, to ten members, six of whom 
would represent the banks and four 
not affiliated with banks but of out- 
standing reputations in the communi- 
ty—perhaps an industrialist, an ex- 
head of the state insurance or bank- 
ing department, a business man, and 
a civic leader. A balanced board of 
this character would promote sound 
policy and insure good public rela- 
tions. 

“Serving under this board of direc- 
tors would be a paid staff—the man- 
agement, so to speak—with power to 
act once the project has been approved 
by the board. This staff, headed by 
an executive director who sits at all 
board meetings, would consist of the 
following departments: planning, de- 
velopment, management, legal, comp- 
troller, personnel, and public rela- 
tions. . . 

Ten-Year Program 

“The housing program I would like 

to see the Savings Banks Housing 
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Foundation undertake would be a ten- 
year program for 3000 middle-income 
families a year, with rents averaging 
27.50 per room per month. This rep- 
resents an investment of 36 million 
to 37 million dollars annually, or 360 
million dollars in the ten-year period. 

“I am told that the mortgage in- 
vestment portfolio of the savings banks 
of New York City amounts to 5.5 bil- 
lion dollars and the annual payoffs 
last year were 357 million dollars, in- 
cluding 10 million dollars of FHA re- 
payments. In relation to the total 
investment and annual payoffs, the pro- 
gram is a modest one but would never- 
theless be a great stabilizing influence. 
There would be no cessation of private 
building when pessimism is rampant. 
A regular investment of 37 million 
dollars a year by the Savings Banks 
Housing Foundation would be a type 
of dollar-averaging investment in mid- 
dle-income housing—a commodity in 
short supply for the foreseeable future. 

“This ten-year program would have 
important collateral advantages: much 
of the risk of mortgage financing 
would be removed, since full control 
of these projects would avoid the need 
for high profits to protect thin equities; 
better management and maintenance 
would result; it would furnish valuable 
statistical data on costs of construction 
and operation; and continuous plan- 
ning and construction would result in 
low costs for reasons I will speak of 
later 

“The assemblage of land by the city 
by condemnation and ‘low land costs 
to the owner overcome two of the big- 
gest hurdles that private owners have 
faced in the past. 

The Costs 

“Let us look at some figures that I 
have prepared—figures that indicate 
to me that the Savings Banks Hous- 
ing Foundation should build Title I 
projects, not only because they are safe 
and show a good return, but also be- 
cause I believe that, just as many new 
inducements have been made to attract 
sponsors since the law was passed in 
1949, other changes will develop that 
will further improve the operation of 
Title I as experience of the sponsors 
proves the need. . . 

“With land at $3 per square foot 
and $1 per square foot figured for 
demolition, miscellaneous site costs, and 


tenant relocation, actual experience 
shows that with a total development 
cost of not more than $12,600 per unit, 
with 100 families per acre and apart- 
ments averaging 44, rooms, manage- 
ment and operating expenses at $80 
per room, vacancy reserve of 5 per 
cent, taxes at 75 per cent of capital 
costs, and income based on rentals of 
$27.50 per room, the project, amortized 
over 40 years, will show an average 
interest return of 5 per cent. 

“If the cost of land were not amor- 
tized, as some believe should be the 
case, since the residual values far ex- 
ceed the cost of land, the rents could 
be considerably reduced. Land costs 
represent about 14 per cent of total de- 
velopment costs. Land at $4 per square 
foot is above average—a better average 
would be nearer $3. Likewise, I am 
using a cost per dwelling unit of 
$12,600 when perhaps a figure of $12,- 
000 represents the goal possible of at- 
tainment, and somewhere in between, 
$12,300 per unit, a realistic figure at- 
tainable with the proper type of or- 
ganization for large-scale development. 
I mention this to emphasize the fact 
that the example I have given is based 
on conservative figures. 

Competitive Bidding 

“Of course, nothing that I have said 
means much unless development cost 
estimates can be controlled. With this 
in mind, I believe that we should ex- 
amine, without prejudice, the work of 
the New York City Housing Author- 
| ee 

“I find that the New York City 
Housing Authority gets more for its 
construction dollar than most institu- 
tional owners .. . 

“Close bidding is the rule—not the 
exception—and for these reasons: the 
plans and specifications of the hous- 
ing authority are models of clarity; the 
authority has established standards and 
knows what it wants; a group of pre- 
qualified general contractors has been 
developed who also know what the 
authority wants; with misinterpreta- 
tion reduced to a minimum, the work 
is desirable and the competition keen. 
Changes and extras are few. . . 

“With this experience, I firmly be- 
lieve that a Savings Banks Housing 
Foundation, by adopting some of the 
techniques of the New York City 
Housing Authority, can also develop a 
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staff equally as efficient, if not more so, 
since it will be free of some of the dis- 
advantages inherent in a public body. 
A staff, so organized, with the ‘know 
how’ and the power to use it and 

policy based on: no ‘cost plus’ jobs; all 
say on competitive bidding; all bidders 

» be prequalified; and a continuing 
pele over a ten-year pPreree with 
an adequate amount of construction 
planned for each year, cannot fail to 
produce housing at known costs. Such 
a program will attract and support per- 
sonnel of proper quality to efficiently 
plan, execute, and manage a long- 
range program and will enable the staff 
to develop its own techniques over the 
years. Continuous planning and con- 
struction will result in economical plans 
and specifications, the development of 
standards, and the availability of a 
highly competitive group of experi- 
enced contractors. 

“It is my opinion that the savings 
banks are one of the two groups that 
can solve this problem—the other be- 
ing the insurance companies. Your 
concern in the protection of large real 
estate investments demands a_long- 
range program, to say nothing of your 
interest in the social and political health 
of our city. . 

“The institutions alone, and this also 
includes the insurance companies, can 
build large-scale housing without losing 
sight of the public interest—by their 
willingness to establish the lowest pos- 
sible rents based on a reasonable inter- 
est return rather than on what the 
traffic can bear to produce the maxi- 
mum profits. . .” 


PRIVATE REDEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATIONS 

The second recent detailed proposal 
for attracting private capital into rede- 
velopment financing was carried in an 
article by Ferd Kramer in the Oc- 
tober 1952 issue of The Mortgage 
Banker. Mr. Kramer suggests cooper- 
ative housing and financing by “civic 
investors” as possible solutions to the 
problem of rebuilding cleared areas. 
He proposes: 

“Beyond his role as civic leader, the 
mortgage banker has a more direct part 
to play in pushing redevelopment. 

“For instance, business interests wish- 
ing to bolster the population in the 
center of town, where they will get 
collateral benefits from neighborhood 
stability and increased purchasing 
power, in addition to possible direct 
profits from investment, might well 
consider forming redevelopment cor- 
porations to build projects that will 
reclaim parts of a blighted area. Some 
of these operations may be commercial 
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Redevelopment will be stymied... 
without public housing 


Without public housing, the redevelopment program will be 
stymied—that is the message that was repeated time and time again by 
congressmen during the debate in the House on the appropriations bill 
for public housing (see page 150), by mayors protesting the action in kill 
ing public housing, by private enterpreneurs interested in redevelopment. 


From Chicago, Ferd Kramer, mortgage banker, realtor, and presi 
dent of a citywide housing and planning group, wired his congressman 
that “. . . we hope that you will use your influence to see that there are 
funds made available for a continuance of the public housing program. 
As we sponsored and are vitally interested in private enterprise S partici 
pation in the slum clearance and redevelopment program in Chicago, it 
is particularly vital that we have some public housing for relocation 
purposes. Relocation is really the key to slum clearance these days.’ 


From Cleveland, Mayor Thomas A. Burke telegraphed his congress 
men and senators saying: “The proposed amendments to the Independent 
Offices Appropriation Bill seriously threaten the success of Cleveland's 
urban redevelopment program. The elimination of additional public 
housing units would leave us without sufficient dwellings to relocate 
low-income families.” 


From New York City, Mayor Vincent Impellitteri wired his con- 
gressional delegation that the halt to public housing construction would 
“cut the heart out of the city’s efforts to clear slums.” 


And on the House floor, congressmen had this to say: 

Congressman Chet Holifield California: “If the slums of our 
cities are to be cleared . . . some accommodations must be found for those 
displaced families of very low income. The provision of low-rent public 
housing is the only way that has been advanced to date in which these 
families can be rehoused and the continuation of this program is abso 
lutely essential if slum clearance is to proceed. . 

Congressman Ray J. Madden of Indiana: ‘This bill very generously 
advocates the elimination of slum areas but makes no provision to aid 
those families ousted from the slum areas to purchase or rent suitable 
living quarters at reasonable rates.” 

Congressman Jacob Javits of New York: The cities can have slum 
clearance “but they have people displaced who cannot afford other than 
public housing. To establish public housing in conjunction with slum 
clearance is humane, it is economical; therefore it is very vital. 








or industrial. High priced apartments 
can be very profitable, if well located. 

“It is important to go further and 
seek out a new type of investor—a civic 
investor who will accept 3 per cent or 
4 per cent, instead of the 15 to 30 per 
cent required by the speculative builder, 
thus making possible residential devel- 
opments at today’s construction costs, 
which will bring rentals down into line 
with the current mine-run housing 
market. 

“This new type of investor may be 
found among men of means who take 
real civic pride in the community and 
who want to help provide decent hous- 
ing conditions. They may be indus- 
trialists who are concerned about the 
assurance of a good labor market and 
who want their workers to be ade- 
quately housed. They may be the 


boards of directors of your hospitals or 
educational institutions who have big 
investments which may be left high 
and dry if the area in which they are 
located becomes one in which people 
are afraid to visit or work. 

“Another possibility open to the re 
sourceful mortgage banker is to get 
together a ‘kittv’ to be used as equity 
over and above a mortgage, buy a site 
at ‘use’ value through the redevelop 
ment agency, and build a cooperative 
housing project. When completed, the 
proceeds can be used as a revolving 
fund to finance other projects. 

“. . . Only the surface has been 
scratched in getting large financial in- 
stitutions such as banks, insurance 
companies, foundations, pension trusts, 
etc., interested in the housing field and 
in redevelopment. If they become in- 
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terested, the mortgage bankers who are 
well informed and who have the tech- 
nical organization to do the job, will 
reap the benefits. They will be re- 
tained as consultants, as managers, and 
to provide mortgage financing. In 
many cases, they will serve as leasing 
agents for apartments and commercial 
and industrial properties. 

“These suggestions illustrate a few 
of the avenues which may be opened 
for the rebuilding of our cities under a 
working partnership between business 
leaders and the redevelopment agency. 

“What the picture boils down to is 
something like this: if your town has 
not yet taken advantage of the chal- 
lenge to reclaim its blighted areas, set 
up a vigorous civic organization to 
sponsor a redevelopment program. Get 
together with your public officials and 
create a redevelopment agency to 
launch your program. If you already 
have the machinery, make it your busi- 
ness to support your land clearance 
agency in taking a vigorous and broad 
approach to the possibilities inherent in 
this new partnership between private 
and public enterprise. . .” 


Institutional Redevelopment 


Earlier in his article, Mr. Kramer 
pointed out the work that can be done 
in redevelopment by eleemosynary in- 
stitutions because of their access to sub- 
stantial funds for construction and 
maintenance of schools, hospitals, and 
other institutions. “While such im- 
provements pay no taxes,” Mr. Kramer 
said, “they clean out areas of slums and 
generally establish beautiful and digni- 
fied stable anchor points that have a 
definite place in the over-all city scheme 
and that, in themselves, will attract 
new investors in real estate.” 

Describing the experiences of the 
Illinois Institute of Technology and 
Michael Reese Hospital to rejuvenate 
their surroundings in the same south 
side area of Chicago, Mr. Kramer said 
that through collaboration of the insti- 
tutions, the south side planning board, 
the Chicago Housing Authority, and a 
citywide civic organization, plans were 
drafted to convert “this dismal area 
into a highly desirable site for residen 
tial use. 

“A report was published emphasiz 
ing the advantages of its lake front 
location, its proximity to the loop busi- 
ness district, and its enormous insti- 
tutional assets. Several local mortgage 
bankers and business men, recognizing 
the opportunity presented here, actively 
promoted the area and prevailed upon 
the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany to select Chicago for its first large 
scale redevelopment project. 
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Box Scare 
PROGRAM UNDER ROUSING ACT OF 1949 


PROGRESS UNDER TITLE | (URBAN REDEVELOPMENT) 
(As o} March 3], 1953) 
Capital Grant Reservations Outstanding 
States Localities Amount 
49) 254 $235,397,000 


"Includes 35. states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands. 


Progress of Local Programs 


Local Programs Project Areas Development 
Approved Approved Activities Approved 
Localities 192 85 17 
Projects - 128 33 


Title | Assistance Approved 


Preliminary Final 
Planning Planning Temporary Capital 
Advances Advances Loans Grants 
Applications 183 112 15 27 
Amounts $5,500,000 $4,471,000 $42,453,000 $73,658,000 


Source: DSCUR Report of Title I Operations 


PROGRESS UNDER TITLE Ili (PUBLIC HOUSING) 
(As of March 3], 1953) 
Program Reservations Approved 


Applications Units States 
1,1263 358,600 462 
1Excluding cancellations. 


“Includes 41 states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands. 


Preliminary Loans Requested and Approved 
Approved by 


Requested President 
Localities 1,117 1,096 
Units 357,154 354.650 


Cooperation Agreements Approved by PHA 
Number Units 


1,090 354.507 


Approved Loan and Annual Contributions Contracts 
Units Projects Localities 


234.107 1.410 ROS 


Progress of Projects 


Site Approved Construction Started Completed 
Localities 916 719 458 
Units 257,114 163,859 78,088 
Projects 1,624 1,208 709 


Source: PHA Monthly Progress Report 


PROGRESS UNDER TITLE V(FARM HOUSING) 
(As of March 31, 1953) 


Borrowers Borrowers 
Applications Amount of Whose Work Whose Work 
Approved Approved Loans Is Under Way Is Complete 
16,758 $81,099,576 4,595 10,206 


Source: Farmers Home Administration 
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MILWAUKEE VOTERS APPROVE 
SLUM CLEARANCE BOND ISSUE 

Voters in Milwaukee gave their ap 
proval in April to a $750,000 bond issue 
to help finance a proposed slum clear- 
ance program tor the city’s blighted 
areas. The referendum gave the bond 
issue 64.5 per cent of the vote. The 
Milwaukee common council last year 
set up a slum clearance cash fund of 
$500,000 and the federal government 
has earmarked 2.5 million dollars for 
the city for redevelopment. The new 
bond issue brings the total slum clear- 
ance reserve to 3.75 million dollars. In 
addition, the common council has ap- 
proved $350,000 to build relocation 
housing for site occupants who will be 
displaced by slum clearance and ex- 
pressway projects (see April JourNat, 
page 120). 

The recently approved bond issue, 
for land purchase and clearance, was 
supported by the Milwaukee builders 
association and the Milwaukee board 
of realtors. 

The Housing Authority of the City 
of Milwaukee. the city’s redevelopment 
agency, has so far proposed four areas 
in the city for slum clearance and re- 
development and one of these has 
been tentatively approved by the com- 
mon council. 

Meanwhile, a court case testing the 
constitutionality of Wisconsin’s blight- 
ed areas law is shaping up over a site 
in one of the areas proposed for clear- 
ance. The division of slum clearance 
and urban redevelopment of the Hous 
ing and Home Finance Agency says 
the case must be settled in favor of 
redevelopment before federal funds can 
be advanced. 


COURT BACKS BALTIMORE SLUM 
CLEARANCE; NEW PROJECT BEGUN 

As Baltimore's redevelopment com- 
mission agreed to undertake its third 
slum clearance project for the city in 
April, Baltimore Superior Court Judge 
Michael J. Manley upheld the validity 
of a Maryland constitutional amend- 
ment authorizing Baltimore to con- 
demn property for redevelopment by 
private corporations. 

Judge Manley returned his opinion 
in a suit brought in connection with 
condemnation proceedings in an area 
marked for redevelopment. One of 
the property owners in the area at- 
tacked the validity of the 1948 amend- 
ment and a city ordinance based on 
the amendment, declaring that they 
violate the fourteenth amendment of 
the United States constitution. The 
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issue is expected to be taken to the 
state court of appeals for final deter 
mination. 

The Baltimore redevelopment com 
mission has previously undertaken 
clearance of two slum tracts, one in the 
Waverly area and the other in the 
Broadway-Hopkins area west of Johns 
Hopkins Hospital (see October 1952 
JourNAL, page 363). The third and 
newest project will clear an area of 
about 27 acres. A new state office 
building will occupy about 16 of the 
27 acres to be cleared and the state 
will fill the role of redeveloper after 
the land is cleared. The other 11 acres 
may be developed for commercial use, 
though no decision has been reached 
on this as yet. 

It was originally expected that the 
state would use one of its departments 
to clear the site but Maryland’s Gov 
ernor Theodore R. McKeldin and the 
state planning commission director de 
cided that the Baltimore Redevelop 
ment Commission was better equipped 
and more experienced to do the job 
rapidly and efficiently. 

The redevelopment commission's 
chairman, Clark S. Hobbs, has pointed 
out that the commission must rely on 
state and federal funds to finance the 
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project. A 10 million dollar state bond 
issue is available for the state’s portion 
of the project and it is hoped that fed 
eral loans and grants available under 
Title I of the 1949 housing act can 
be used to help finance clearance ot 
the 11 acres adjoining the state build 
ing site. Governor McKeldin said, 
however, that the state portion of the 
project will go ahead whether federal 
funds are forthcoming or not. 


AUTHORITY ANNIVERSAY DINNER 
HONORS TEN-YEAR EMPLOYEES 

The Seattle Housing Authority cele 
brated its 14th birthday March 20 with 
an all-staff dinner honoring 14 ten 
year employees and commemorating 
the signing of the first trades agree 
ment between the authority and the 
Seattle Building Trades Council. 

Miss Muriel Mawer, who last year 
marked her tenth year of service as a 
commissioner and who served as the 
board’s chairman for six of those years, 
was presented with a scroll paying trib 
ute to her leadership and inspiration. 
The presentation was made by the 
Right Reverend Stephen F. Bayne, Jr., 
the board chairman. Miss Mawer is a 
former member of NAHO’s Board of 
Governors and has long been active in 
NAHO affairs. 

Bishop Bayne also presented L. E. 
Thomas, president of the Seattle Build 
ing Trades Council, with a scroll pay 
ing tribute to “the cooperation and 
harmonious relationship which has ex 








During the Seattle authority's 14th birthday party, described above, the Right 
Reverend Stephen F. Bayne, Jr., presented Miss Muriel Mawer a scroll paying tribute 
to her for her ten years of service to the authority. Bishop Bayne also presented L. E. 
Thomas of the building trades council a scroll in appreciation of the council's coopera- 
tion with the authority.—Photograph courtesy Seattle Times. 
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isted between the authority and the 
council to the benefit of both, and 
to the benefit of the City of Seattle 
in furthering an effective and efficient 
program to meet the housing needs of 
war workers, veterans and low-income 
families . . .” 

Eight officials of the various build- 
ing trades also attended the dinner and 
were seated at the head table as hon- 
ored guests together with the 14 ten- 
year employees. 

Ten-year maintenance employees 
honored were: Thomas A. Arnold, 
Sigurd Berge, Thomas R. Bjornsen, 
Arnold L. Durkee, James L. McEI- 
haney, Ole Ovrum, Valentine L. Paint- 
er, Herbert G. Porter, and Peter J. 
Zeier. 

Ten-year administrative employees 
honored included John C. Bamber, 
Forrest G. Bumgarner, William Mc- 
Ilraith, Mrs. Metta C. Henderson, and 
Miss Twyla Warren. 


FEDERAL FUNDS BUILD PROJECT 
AS PRIVATE ENTERPRISE FAILS 

The town of Bradenton, Florida has 
a new 120 unit low-rent public housing 
project that the local housing authority 
says it did its best to avoid building. 
The new G. D. Rogers, Sr., Dwellings 
were dedicated in March as part of a 
program to relieve the blight in the 
slum areas of Bradenton. 

When the conditions of substandard 
housing were brought to public aiten- 
tion, largely through articles in the 
Bradenton Herald, the town’s mayor 
appointed five men as commissioners 
of the Housing Authority of the City 
of Bradenton. All five men, however, 
were businessmen who were strongly 
opposed to the use of federal funds for 
a local project. 

While one phase of the authority’s 
activities was directed toward promot- 
ing city enforcement of a new mini- 
mum housing ordinance in slum areas, 
another effort was made to stimulate 
the interest of private concerns in build- 
ing a low-rent project. The authority’s 
first policy statement stressed that the 
authority would like to go out of busi- 
ness just as soon as private interests 
could produce a plan that would guar- 
antee decent housing at rentals that 
would permit those living in slum 
areas to move into them. 

Private investors were called in by 
the authority to present any plans or 
ideas they had for new low-rent hous- 
ing to relieve the slum conditions but 
none of these plans, according to the 
authority, would have solved the prob- 
lem and eventually private enterprise 
people quit coming to the authority 
meetings. The authority had no alter- 
native, they said, but their last one 
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PERMANENT NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 


1953 1952 
March 97 000 103,906 
First three months 245,000 246,000 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 





1953 1952 
March $ 806,000,000 $ 765,000,000 
First three months 2,570,000,000 2,370,000.000 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics and Department of Commerce 





RENTAL-TYPE HOUSING STARTED 
(Total multi-family) 





March March 

1953 1952 
Number 20,600 24,300 
Per cent to total 21.2 23.4 


Seurce: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HOUSING STARTED 








March First three March First three 

1953 months 1953 1952 months 1952 
Private 88,200 227,400 91,100 226,900 
Public & 800 17,600 12.800 19,600 
Total 97 000 245,000 103.900 246,500 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 





URBAN AND RURAL NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 





March First three March First three 

1953 months 1953 1952 months 1952 
Urban 56.500 140,800 58.500 137,400 
Rural nonfarm 40,500 104,200 45.400 109,100 
Total 97 000 245,000 103.900 246,500 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


DOLLAR VALUE OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 
(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 
1953 1952 

February $1,391,203,000 $1,270,908,000 
First two months 2,791,818,000 2.569,162,000 
During February 1953, FHA mortgage insurance under all titles amounted to 
$189,690,000; GI home loans guaranteed by the Veterans Administration 
amounted to $274,218,000. FHA and VA combined accounted for 33 per cent 
of total recordings. 











Source: Home Loan Bank Board, Federal Housing 
Administration, Veterans Administration 
NUMBER OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 
(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 





1953 1952 
February 229,287 219,124 
First two months 457,535 440,656 


Source: Home Loan Bank Board 





LARGE-SCALE PROJECT HOUSING FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
(Under Titles II, VI, VIII, and 1X) 


March First three March First three 

1953 months 1953 1952 months 1952 

Number of projects 14 39 15 5] 
Dwelling units 2,463 6,408 2,358 7,832 
Dollar amount $20,304,750 $53.561,450 $19,389,800 $61,393,500 


6] 
Source: Federal Housing Administration 





AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION LABOR 
(Includes earnings of off-site labor and labor on public construction) 
1953 1952 
February $2.41 $2.28 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 











INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 
(1947-1949=100) 





1953 1952 
March 119.2 118.0 
First three months average 118.8 117.9 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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—use of federal funds under Title III 
of the Housing Act of 1949. 

The members of the authority said 
that they tried to build the project 
as if it were their own business and 
were proud of the fact that the project 
was built for $100,000 less than antici- 
pated. 

At the time of the project’s dedica- 
tion they said that they would have 
been much happier if a private firm 
had financed the project but they 
pointed out that private enterprise had 
had every opportunity to take over the 
job but had failed to do so. 


NORFOLK FIRM’S BID ACCEPTED 
FOR CAPITAL REDEVELOPMENT 

The District of Columbia Redevelop- 
ment Land Agency has accepted the 
bid of the Bush Construction Company 
of Norfolk, Virginia to build the first 
redevelopment project in the city—to be 
located in southwest Washington. 

The Norfolk company’s proposal was 
accepted in preference to bids by four 
other concerns submitted in March (see 
April Journa, page 120). 

The Bush company bid to either buy 
or lease and to redevelop 27 of the 34 
acres considered suitable for residential 
and commercial redevelopment within 
a larger 76 acre site called Area B. 
Under the company’s proposal, 40 per 
cent of the area will be rebuilt with 
middle-income rental and sale housing 
and 40 per cent with eight-story eleva- 
tor apartment buildings designed for 
higher rentals. : 

According to John R. Searles, Jr., 
executive director of the land agency, 
the Norfolk company’s bid for the land 
was “substantially” higher than the 
closest other bidder, in spite of the fact 
that the other four firms bid on all 34 
acres of suitable land. The contract, 


which will be on a lease basis, is still, 


to be worked out. 

At the same time, the redevelopment 
agency accepted five bids from local 
merchants who plan to locate their busi- 
nesses in the project area. These smaller 
bids, together with proceeds from the 
lease to the Bush company, will, ac- 
cording to Mr. Searles, bring the land 
agency about 2.8 million dollars for the 
land. Adding revenue from 65,000 
square feet of land slated for com- 
mercial redevelopment not yet bid on 
and land the district will buy for high- 
ways, Mr. Searles said total income 
should come to about 4 million dollars, 
which is more than the agency expected. 

In all, 768 units of housing will be 
built on the 27 acre site. The middle- 
income housing will consist of 144 row 
houses with 48 four-bedroom units 
renting for $92 a month or selling for 
$15,000; 22 three-bedroom houses at 
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HOME BUILDERS PRESIDENT SUGGESTS 
REDEVELOPERS, BUILDERS GET TOCETHER ... 


April 24. 


Gerald Gimre, chairman of 
immediately took up Mr. Spiegel’s 
a meeting be arranged very soon. 





“Manny” Spiegel, president of the National Association of Home 
Builders, has suggested that NAHO’s redevelopment officials and the 
home builders get together to talk over the redevelopment program. He 
made this suggestion at a redevelopment session of the NAHO Middle 
Atlantic Regional Council’s annual conference in New York on Friday, 


Mr. Spiegel also suggested that redevelopment officials should not 
“ue public housing to urban redevelopment,” when discussing redevelop 
ment, since home builders are so opposed to public housing that their 
objections to it may rub off on redevelopment as well if the two are linked 
together. When Ira Robbins, executive vice-president of the Citizens’ 
Housing and Planning Council of New York, who was present at the 
April 24 session, pointed out that urban redevelopment was impossible 
without public housing to house low-income families (see page 155), 
Mr. Spiegel said that he personally was not opposed to public housing 
but he then observed that a child must crawl before he walks 
apparently, that if the two groups were to get together at all, they would 
first have to get together on redevelopment. 


offer and wrote him suggesting that 


meaning, 


NAHO’'s_ Redevelopment Section, 








$85 a month; and 74 two-bedroom 
houses at $76.50 a month. Another 120 
units will be in so-called “interlocking” 
units in two-family structures, each 
with a three-bedroom unit and a two- 
bedroom unit. Two-bedroom units will 
rent for about $85 a month and two- 
bedroom units for $76.50. Another 144 
dwellings will be in garden apartments, 
16 of which will be one-bedroom units 
renting for $75 a month, 80 will be 
two-bedroom units renting at $90; and 
48 will be three-bedroom units renting 
for $100 a month. 

The eight multiple-story buildings 
will contain 360 apartments: 84 effici- 
ency apartments renting for $97.50 a 
month, 156 one-bedroom units for $125, 
and 120 two-bedroom units for $150 a 
month. 


PUBLIC HOUSING IS MAJOR ISSUE 
IN LOS ANGELES PRIMARY VOTE 

In primary elections in Los Angeles 
in April Mayor Fletcher Bowron, who 
has been under heavy political fire from 
real estate interests for his support of 
the city’s public housing program, ran 
second in the mayorality race with 35 
per cent of the vote. One of his four 
opponents, Congressman Norris Poul- 
son, who was backed by many of the 
city’s business organizations and the 
Los Angeles Times, won 44 per cent 
of the vote. Since no candidate won a 
majority of the votes, Mayor Bowron 
and Congressman Poulson will fight 
it out in a run-off election to be held 
in May. 

The long-time fight over the city’s 


contract with the Public Housing Ad 
ministration for low-rent public hous 
ing was a central issue in the primary 
campaign. In 1949 the city council, 
with Mayor Bowron’s support, unani 
mously approved a cooperation agree 
ment with the Housing Authority of 
the City of Los Angeles for federally 
aided low-rent housing. In 1951, how- 
ever, pressures from real estate inter- 
ests persuaded the council to vote to 
rescind the agreement. Mayor Bow 
ron supported the authority’s conten- 
tion that the contract could not be brok 
en and the state supreme court up- 
held the authority. Meanwhile, the 
authority has spent some 22 million 
dollars in federal loans, which PHA 
says must be repaid before the contract 
with the authority can be cancelled. 


INTER-RACIAL POLICY EXTENDED 
TO ALL NEW HOUSING IN CAPITAL 

The National Capital Housing Au- 
thority in Washington, D. C. has ex- 
panded its policy of racial integration 
in its projects to include all develop 
ments planned, built, or occupied after 
September 1, 1951. As reported in the 
Journat of August 1952 (page 269), 
the authority previously opened three 
of its newly constructed projects to 
both Negro and white residents. 

In adopting the new resolution late 
in March, the authority pointed to its 
responsibility as a federal agency to ad- 
minister facilities provided with the 
help of public funds without regard to 

(Continued column one, page 175) 
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THIRTY SLABS ... 
make the house—a 1000 square foot, 
three bedroom unit, layout of which 
is shown right. Casting of the slabs 
in seven stacks took one week. Then, 
after a short curing period, erection of 
the house was accomplished in two 
days with the use of a 20 ton truck 
crane. Unit cost is quoted by Mr. Weese 
at 95 cents per square foot for the walls 
and roof in place, unfinished. 


SELF-RISING CONCRETE . 

goes into the slabs. The foamed light- 
weight concrete is Higgins “Thermo 
Con,” which is pumped into forms as 
shown below (with openings provided 
for windows and doors). Two layers 
of 6 by 6, number 6 mesh with per- 
imeter steel serve as reinforcing. As the 
concrete sets, chemical action makes it 
rise 2, times, to achieve a density of 
45 pounds per cubic foot. Mr. Weese 
developed a plan of placing screens 
over the rising concrete, as pictured 
right, below. Result of the screening 
is a level surface, “dimpled” as the 
JoURNAL cover picture illustrates. This 
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rough surface may either be trowled 
down or left as a decorative device. 


THE ADVANTAGES . 

of combining precast slab construction 
and the use of “Thermo-Con” are re- 
cited by Mr. Weese as follows: “(a) 
permanent fire, rot, and vermin proof 





Experimental 
House — 


Adapting a Swedish method to a 
new American material, Chicago archi 
tect Harry Weese, early this year put 
up the experimental house pictured 
left. The house is made entirely of 
precast foamed concrete slabs, close-up 
views of which appear on the cover 
of the JourNnaL. Says Mr. Weese: “I 
have seen totally precast work in 
Sweden along these lines and believe 
that precasting will very shortly come 
into great prominence in the apartment 
house and possibly individual family 
house feld.” 





structure of high insulating value com- 
bined with one homogeneous material 
that requires only paint to finish; (b) 
higher performance at a cost less then 
conventional building; (c) construction 
time saving; (d) possibility of small 
operator to compete with prefabricator; 
(e) design flexibility.” 
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Saving cities 
through conservation 
and rehabilitation — 





Programs of local housing rehabili- 
tation and conservation through hous- 
ing code enforcement, or plans for 
such programs, in April were meeting 
with a variety of reactions. While 
Houston was making plans for an at- 
tack on its housing problems via code 
enforcement, Miami's fledgling pro- 
gram was threatened with extinction 
before it is under way. In Omaha, such 
a program was advocated as a sub- 
stitute for full-scale redevelopment, 
while in Atlanta a privately financed 
full-scale redevelopment program was 
advocated to counter a real estate 
board proposal to clear rock bottom 
slums through law enforcement. Mean- 
while, as Philadelphia was drafting a 
new housing code and provisions for 
administering it, a proposed Indian- 
apolis housing code was being branded 
by its opponents as “police state meth- 
ods.” Recent news of local conserva- 
tion and rehabilitation programs fol- 
lows; previous highlights were report- 
ed in the February, March, and April 


JOURNALS. 


Houston, which late in March heard 
G. Yates Cook, former “Baltimore 
Plan” director, describe the program 
of slum rehabilitation there (see April 
JourNAL, page 127), by mid-April was 
drawing up plans for a housing law 
enforcement program. The plan in- 
cludes codification of all existing city 
health and building laws and the ad- 
dition of some new provisions, which 
the city attorney was preparing for 
recommendation to the mayor’s slum 
clearance committee and to the city 
council. Mr. Cook recommended a 
separate department to administer the 
program, as well as an advisory com- 
mittee to work with the executive 
board—recommendations that will be 
passed on to the city council. Mr. 
Cook also proposed a separate hous- 
ing court to help enforce the housing 
rehabilitation program. 


In Atlanta, where publicly aided re- 
development was recently knocked out 
by an unfavorable decision of the state 
supreme court on redevelopment (see 
March Journat, page 89), a city coun- 
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cilman in April proposed creation of 
a nonprofit, private corporation to buy 
and resell slum properties for rebuild 
ing. His suggestion countered one 
made by the local real estate board 
that enforcement of the city’s exist 
ing laws be used to improve the 
standard of housing in an area previ 
ously slated for redevelopment. The 
councilman said that although the real 
estate board’s proposal was “construc- 
tive,” it would be “nowhere as far 
reaching and potentially successful” as 
an entirely new approach to outright 
redevelopment. He urged that public 
spirited citizens back a 1 million dollar 
nonprofit corporation for redevelop 
ment. 


Philadelphia has the promise of a 
new housing code as the result of 
the work now being done by the Phila 
delphia Housing Association in draft- 
ing a new law. In addition to bring 
ing the city’s 1915 housing code up 
to date, administrative provisions are 
also being included in the new draft 
of the law. 


In Indianapolis, some property own- 
ers branded a proposed housing code 
as “vicious,” “unconstitutional,” and as 
“police state, methods.” The bill, which 
would set up minimum standards for 
both new and existing houses and pro- 
vide for fines and imprisonment for 
violators of the code, was drawn up 
by the mayor’s citizens housing com 
mittee for rehabilitation from the 
“model” housing code published by 
the American Public Health Associa 


tion last year (see March 1952 Journat, 
page 82). A public hearing before the 
city council was scheduled on the pro 
posed ordinance for mid-April. Previ 
ous to the hearing, however, a repre 
sentative of a local home owners or 
ganization said that the city has no 
legal right to demand alterations in 
dwelling units previously remodeled 
and that the ordinance would be un- 
constitutional except for future build 
ing and remodeling. 

In Omaha, where the city fathers 
turned down federal aid tor redevelop 
ment last year December 1952 
JouRNAL, page 433), the city’s only 
daily newspaper, the Omaha World- 
Herald, is proposing a minimum hous 
ing standards ordinance and the “Bal 
timore Plan” type’ of enforcement to 
clean up the city’s slums without fed- 
articles on 


(see 


eral aid. In a series of 
blight conditions in the city and on 
how to “cure” them, the paper de 
scribes the “Baltimore Plan” as the 
way Norfolk; St. Paul; Jersey City; 
Nashville; Atlanta, (see 
above); Montgomery, Alabama; Char 
lotte, North Carolina; Worcester, 
Massachusetts; and Pasadena 
up “their slums with private, local 
money.” Of the cities cited by the 
paper as their 
slums with “private, local money,” only 
Pasadena does not have federal funds 
allocated for redevelopment. 

According to the paper, “St. Paul 
spent two million dollars of city funds 
and obtained another two million in 
state funds to clear an unsightly area 
near the capitol building. It made 
this area into a park. Since the land 
was taken off the tax rolls, the city 
redeveloped an additional 125 acres 
of slum dwellings into high-grade 
residential and commercial properties.” 
The 125 acres that the paper was 
referring to as being redeveloped with 
“high-grade residential and commer- 
cial properties” apparently are in the 
federally aided part of the capitol ap 
proach project being carried out by 


Georgia 


cleaned 


having cleaned up 





clearance problems involved. 





CODES, MODERNIZATION NO SLUM CURE-ALL ... 


Housing code enforcement and modernization of dwellings 
“are not over-all cures for the slum problem and certainly they cannot 
alone do the slum clearance job,” Albert M. Cole, Housing and Home 
Finance Agency administrator, told the Senate subcommittee holding 
hearings on the First Independent Offices Appropriations 
(see story, page 151). Mr. Cole was objecting to provisions in the appro 


they 


sill recently 


priations bill that emphasize code enforcement and use of Federal Hous 
ing Administration insurance on modernization loans before federally 
aided redevelopment is undertaken in a city. He said he feared those 
provisions in the bill might lead to a misunderstanding of the real slum 























the Housing and Redevelopment Au 
thority of the City of St. Paul with 
federal and state funds (see October 
1952 JourNaL, page 342). In late 1952, 
no land had yet been acquired in the 
125 acre area and no demolition was 
under way. 

About the Omaha situation the 
paper had this to say: “As for fh- 
nancing, nearly everybody wants it to 
be handled locally. Federal subsidy 
has few supporters.” It pointed out 
that a bill then pending betore the 
Nebraska legislature would repeal the 
law that enables Omaha to accept fed- 
eral aid for redevelopment (the only 
city in the state that is permitted to 
do so). The paper said that no one is 
hghting the bill and “so slum clearance 
will be a local problem. That doesn’t 
mean it’s an impossible problem. Many 
cities, sparked by Baltimore, have 
cleaned their own skirts. Many Oma- 
hans believe we can do the same.” 
The bill to repeal the Nebraska re- 
development law has been defeated, 
however (see page 166). 


Miami’s infant department of slum 
rehabilitation and prevention § (ap- 
proved by ordinance in September 
1952), which was set up to administer 
a program of housing code enforce- 
ment and rehabilitation (see February 
JouRNAL, page 42) in April was fight- 
ing for its life. One city commissioner 
by early April had prepared a bill that 
would abolish the department, al- 
though he withdrew it later. However, 
at that time a nine man citizens ad- 
visory committee, authorized in the 
ordinance, had not been appointed. 
The mayor said the appointments had 
not been made because the organiza- 
tions invited to submit nominations 
for the committee had not done so. 
Apparently back of the move to abol- 
ish the new department was the pro- 
test of citizens living in an area desig- 
nated as blighted who feared decreased 
property valuations. 


APPROPRIATIONS— 
(Continued from page 152) 
“Economy” also was the excuse for 
eliminating the research program. Coa- 
gressman Phillips at the hearings said: 
“In view of the financial condition of 
the nation, is this the time to expand 
the research program which was al- 
ready curtailed by the Congress once 
before, in view of the priorities to meet 
the defense needs? . . . Since we have 
the precedent . . . why should we not 
eliminate the entire research program?” 








Forecast Brighter 


After two days of the Senate hear- 
ings, members of the Senate subcom- 
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FEW TENANTS REFUSE GWINN AMENDMENT 


“OATH”; ANOTHER TEST SUIT 


“The government's program to evict 
subversives from low-rent public hous- 
ing projects has thus far turned up only 
a handful of persons who have refused 
to sign the ‘tenant’s oath.’ ” 

That’s the lead on a United Press 
story released in late April, reporting on 
a UP survey of results of the so-called 
Gwinn amendment in 32 cities and 22 
states in which there are 108,000 low- 
rent public housing units. The survey 
revealed that 45 of the 61,000 families 
questioned to date in the cities checked 
had refused to follow the Gwinn 
amendment directive and sign a state- 
ment that they do not belong to any 
organization cited as subversive by the 
attorney general. 

Meanwhile, one more city—Rich- 
mond, California—was added to the 
list of those in which test suits on the 
constitutionality of the amendment 
have been brought, making the April 
total of such cities six. Test cases previ- 
ously reported in the JourNAL are those 
in New York City, Newark, Denver, 
Chicago, and Los Angeles (see April 
issue, page 116). The Richmond suit 
was brought late in April against the 
Richmond housing authority by 16 
residents of its projects. Some of the 
plaintiffs in the Richmond suit have 
signed loyalty oaths required by all 
public employees in California and 
some have received loyalty and security 
clearance as veterans. They contend, 
however, that they should not be re- 


IN COURT 


required to sign such affidavits to ob- 
tain living quarters. 

In Newark, where the American 
Civil Liberties Union is fighting the 
Gwinn amendment, representing a dis 
abled veteran and a public school 
teacher, a New Jersey court in late 
March issued a temporary order re- 
straining the Housing Authority of the 
City of Newark from evicting them. 
The authority cannot evict them and 
has agreed not to evict seven other ten- 
ants who refused to sign, until con 
stitutionality of the amendment is 
decided. 

Some of the authorities against which 
suits have been brought are forbidden 
by similar court orders to continue evic- 
tion of tenants who refuse to sign affi- 
davits that they are not members of 
the some 200 organizations listed by 
the attorney general as subversive, or 
who sign that they are members. Other 
authorities, by agreement with suing 
tenants, are holding off further legal 
action until some one of the other suits 
is decided by the United States Su- 
preme Court. 

Meanwhile, local authorities are con- 
tinuing to require the affidavits of ten- 
ants and the Public Housing Adminis- 
tration has said that it would continue 
to see that the law is enforced as long 
as it is on the books. The appropria- 
tions bill for public housing for next 
year, passed by the House, includes a 
provision for the loyalty oaths (see 
story, page 152). 








mittee were predicting that the public 
housing program would be restored, as 
well as funds to operate HHFA and 
the other housing agencies. 

Chairman Leverett Saltonstall (R), 
Massachusetts, long-time friend of 
housing, said he had asked Mr. Cole 
to present amendments to the House 
passed bill for the Senate committee’s 
consideration. Senator Allen J. Ellen- 
der, Sr., (D) of Louisiana was quoted 
as saying he was “confident our com- 
mittee will grant most of Mr. Cole’s re- 
quests” and Senator Burnet R. May- 
bank (D), South Carolina, also a mem- 
ber of the subcommittee, said he pre- 
dicted a 2 to 1 vote to restore public 
housing. 

Senator Homer Ferguson, Michigan, 
also a member of the subcommittee, 
said chances were “excellent” that the 
amendment to the redevelopment title 
that would require larger cash contri- 
butions by cities would be stricken. 


FHA COMMISSIONER— 
(Continued from page 152) 

troit; Philip M. Klutznick, Park For- 
est, Illinois, former commissioner of 
public housing and builder of the “new 
town” of Park Forest; and H. J. Men- 
don, Los Angeles, vice-president of the 
California Bank. 

The committee, which will meet for 
the first time in mid-May, is expected 
to study home builders and industry 
demands for lower down payment re- 
quirements on home purchases; longer 
periods for paying off mortgages; ma- 
chinery for “trading in” old houses on 
new ones; and a stronger program to 
help finance “slum clearance” by re- 
modeling and rehabilitation. 

Mr. Hollyday’s appointment is ex- 
pected to bring with it personnel 
changes in FHA area and state offices. 
He has, however, asked that Walter 
Greene, former FHA commissioner, 
remain in Washington as his deputy. 
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Design harmony of entire Park Forest.village shows up in aerial view 
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Shopping center makes pleasant focal point for community's families 
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st-Cutting Construction — 


competition, 
cooperation, 
common sense... 


following these principles 
makes for economies 





JOSEPH GOLDMAN 


Vice-President, American Community 
Builders, Inc., Park Forest, Illinois 





It sometimes seems that the flashietr 
or more spectacular an innovation in 
building methods is, the more likely 
it is to receive favorable mention in 
the newspapers and the national lay 
magazines. In fact, it frequently ap 
pears that popular writers about build 
ing regard radical departures as good 
simply because they are radical depar 
tures. 

Actually, as anyone who has had 
any considerable experience in build 
ing knows, many of the more strik 
ing departures from orthodox build 
ing methods simply do not work. Gen 
erally, it is through humdrum, undra 
matic corner-cutting that real savings 
can be accomplished—and such meth 
ods do not have the glamour of more 
highly mechanized procedures. 

Which is not to disparage the truly 
great radical thinkers in building, who 
have provided both the inspiration and 
the ideas upon which modern advances 
have been based. The works of such 
pioneers, however, are limited in num 
ber. Furthermore, it is only through 
a long process of adaptation that they 
filter through to exert an effect on 
large-scale building such as we have 
seen in the past several years. 

In Park Forest, Illinois, where we 
have created some 5500 housing units 
since 1948, we have tried to achieve 
a unique blend of competition and co 
operation and, through these seeming 
ly contradictory forces, we have had 
considerable success in reducing con 
struction time and costs while height 
ening the quality of our workmanship. 

Short Cuts 

We have also made use of some 
purely technical short cuts, such as 
the installation of sidewalks and curb 
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ings as a unit, eliminating the conven- 
tional parkway. This system has en- 
abled us to bring our houses closer to 
the street, while still giving the resi- 
dents maximum front yard area. The 
relative nearness of the houses to the 
street, of course, reduces the cost of 
bringing sewer and water lines into 
each house—a savings of approximate 
ly 12 feet of copper per house and 
like amount of sewer tile. 

We have also established the prac- 
tice of bringing one sewer and water 
line service into every other lot, along 
the lot line. These lines then branch 
diagonally to the two houses. Here 
the savings are approximately 50 per 
cent of the water and sewer stub costs. 

Still another type of mechanical cost- 
cutting is achieved in the use of roll- 
type curbs. Such curbing permits a 
driveway to be installed on any side 
of any lot without depressing the curb. 

Important as they are, however, such 
devices, which can be used by the build- 
er of a large number of adjacent 
houses, tell only a part of the story. 
We have found that there is no miracle 
in the homebuilding business. Rather, 
old fashioned common sense is_ still, 
in many cases, the most practical aid 
to cutting costs. 

Competition 

In order to increase money saving 
speed of construction, we have gotten 
away from line production. Our prac- 
tice now is to start a number of con- 
struction crews in separate areas, cre- 
ating competition between them, both 
in production and in the quality of 
their work. Each crew does one to 
two units a day and the contractor who 
completes his quota of units first is 
given additional units to build, thus 
increasing his profit. 

Each crew, furthermore, is responsi 
ble for its own allotments of materials. 
This method produces the double ben- 
efit of reducing losses in stock and 
facilitating the job of keeping track of 
the exact amounts of materials bought 
and used in each unit. Experience in 
the use of site mill and prefabricating 
methods has been that no one can ex- 
plain where some of the material from 
the original stockpile disappears— 
whether through waste, theft, or warp- 
age. As these losses accumulate, they 
add a percentage to the cost of the 
building, plus an additional item that 
is represented in the cost of rehandling 
replacement materials. 

One of the most important elements 
in reducing costs, we have found, is 
the avoidance of handling materials 
more than once, the elimination of 
as many different operations as _possi- 
ble. Prefabrication, although it may 
seem in theory to be an economical 
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WHAT CAN WE DO 
TO DESIGN FOR LOW OPERATING COSTS 


—Public entrance doors: 


metal and it is made in Buffalo. 





The above question was posed at NAHO’s 1952 annual meeting by Robert 
W. McLaughlin—and here are a couple of his answers. Mr. McLaughlin 
is director of the school of architecture, Princeton University. 


—Grounds: “We all know that large simple areas of grass are much 
easier to maintain than many little cut-up areas. The cost of cutting and 
maintaining grass is proportional to linear feet of edge, not square feet. 
Fencing for grass areas and Keep-Off signs should be ready the moment 
the grass is planted and should be included in construction contracts. . . 
We are finding that it is wise to set fencing just inside the edge of 
black-top walks and in drying yard areas rather than in the grass. It 
makes grass cutting along edges possible with a power mower and 
avoids the necessity for hand trimming. . . 


—Public halls: “Either glazed walls or rough walls seem to be most 
effective against marking—nothing in between.” 


we have been laminating pebbled stain- 
less steel to flush entrance doors and binding the edges with extruded 
aluminum. They defy sabotage. The steel product is called Rigidized 














technique, actually is rather costly be- 
cause of the number of times that the 
material must be handled. Although 
handling on the site is minimized, the 
steps involved in prefabrication itself 
have already built a higher cost into 
prefabricated units before delivery. 

To reduce the number of times ma- 
terials are handled, we ask suppliers 
to deliver lumber required for each 
unit to its designated location. We 
then cut the material with electric saws, 
moving from one building to the next, 
and installing the lumber as it is cut. 

Foundations, of course, are installed 
at a faster pace in order to have plenty 
on hand in the event of unfavorable 
weather conditions. In our experience, 
three concrete crews can install 20 to 
24 foundations in a day. Customarily 
we have assigned foundations in block- 
sized groups, each block averaging 50 
lots. These blocks are made ready in 
advance, so that each masonry crew can 
have an entire block on which to work. 

Cooperation 

At the same time that we are en- 
couraging a spirit of competition in 
our crews, however, we have made 
a practice of extending ourselves as 
far as possible to help our contractors 
and subcontractors. In addition to 
maintaining personal contact with each 
contractor and his crew, we have tried 
to help the contractors solve their prob- 
lems and cut their costs. We have done 
so on the assumption that a contractor 
who is himself making money on the 
job will turn out better work for us 
than he would if he felt that we were 
squeezing him into the corners of his 
contract. In some cases we have found 
it highly worth while to finance a con- 
tractor in phases of his operations in 


order that he can give us a more eco 
nomical job. 

We have also tried to instill in the 
minds of our contractors a feeling for 
the entire job. Sloppily done backfill- 
ing and poor grading, for example, 
hamper the bricklayers in their work; 
so we have tried to be certain that 
each step in the process was completed 
in such a way as to make the next 
step relatively easy. We have been 
especially insistent that the mechanical 
trades spend a little extra time at the 
end of a job in making sure that all 
of their work is in good order. If they 
have to go back later to rectify mis- 
takes, costs immediately go up. 

Old Fashioned Standards Best 

It has been our experience that items 
of special equipment, such as cranes 
and site mills, contrary to popular 
opinion, are expensive far out of pro- 
portion to their advantages. Adherence 
to the old fashioned standards of good 
labor and good working conditions, of 
wise purchasing, intelligent coordina- 
tion, and a spirit of cooperation among 
men and management still are the cor- 
nerstones of economical building. 

Low costs have enabled American 
Community Builders to offer consist- 
ently the lowest priced houses of com- 
parable value in the Chicago area 
market. The same thinking that is re- 
sponsible for the housing itself also is 
well represented in the planning, the 
design harmony of the entire village, 
and its community spirit. 

All of the above is not merely theory. 
It has been convincingly demonstrated 
in the success of Park Forest, which in 
less than five years has sprung from 
a cornfield and a golf course to be 
a thriving community of nearly 20,000. 
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Managers, Social Agencies — 


housing authority experiments with methods of bringing two together 


The National Capital Housing Au- 
thority, having realized some time ago 
the need for better understanding on 
the part of its management staff of the 
operations of the welfare and _ social 
planning agencies in the community— 
and vice versa—began to experiment 
with various methods of bringing 
about an improved mutual understand 
ing and working relationship. To this 
end, we tried out the idea of meetings 
arranged to provide social agencies an 
opportunity to meet with our manage- 
ment staff and to outline their pro- 
grams and methods of operation. We 
found, however, that this device did 
not prove too effective as a sole means 
of informing staff, as the lecture type 
of presentation is absorbed only to 
the extent of the interest and under- 
standing of the listener. 

With the increasing responsibility be- 
ing placed on management to house 
families displaced from slum clearance 
areas, which include some of the most 
serious problem families in the com- 
munity, the management division of 
NCHA proposed a three-way approach 
towards informing our management 
staff of the resources available to them 
in the community for dealing with 
problems relating to health, education, 
recreation, juvenile delinquency, mar- 
ital difficulties, and the myriad of 
social and economic problems related 
to family life. 


Three-Way Approach 


We have found that this three-way 
approach not only is informative to our 
management staff, but also provides an 
opportunity for welfare agencies to se- 
cure firsthand knowledge of our pro- 
gram. Here’s the way we are pro- 
ceeding. 


Step one: a series of monthly meet- 
ings of our full management staff, with 
each month’s meeting devoted to a pre- 
sentation by a representative of some 
one welfare or social planning agency 
in the community. For example, dur- 
ing this series of meetings, we have 
heard from several of our regular city 
services departments with reference to 
the opportunities and resources they 
can make available to our residents— 
the board of education, recreation de- 
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partment, health department, the wom 
en’s bureau, and the police department. 


Step two: “localized” meetings be- 
tween individual housing managers 
and the public welfare agency case 
workers and their supervisors assigned 
to the area in which the manager's 
property is located. At such meetings, 
both our management staff and the 
welfare agency representatives are able 
to discuss in great detail the specific 
problems of the property involved— 
problems of concern to both. During 
these sessions, attempts are made to 
arrive at not only means of resolving 
the specific problems raised, but also 
to achieve better understanding of the 
responsibilities and limitations of the 
two agencies—the housing authority 
and the welfare agency. Further, at 
these meetings, an attempt is made 
to evaluate or criticize certain policies 
and procedures and their effect on (1) 
the families and (2) the work of both 
agencies in assisting those families. 

These “localized” meetings have 
proved to be most effective for our 
managers in the following ways: 


1—Our managers are learning to 
recognize welfare problems and are 
gaining a better understanding of how 
to refer families to other agencies for 
assistance. They understand now what 
they need to know before referring 
a family, as well as what they must 





WHAT'S THE STORY— 


in your city on bringing about a 
better understanding between the 
housing authority staff and the 
workers in the health, welfare, 
education, and recreation agencies 
of the community? The JourNaL 
oF Hovustnc would be glad to 
print 
forts being made across the coun 
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know of the agency with reference to 
its capacity to aid the family within 
the limitations of its budget and policy. 


2—Our managers have learned how 
to better prepare a family to recognize 
and accept the assistance available to 
them. 


3—Our managers have learned how 
to work with the agency in order to 
be effective in follow-up referrals. 

Correspondingly, the meetings have 
also been effective in assisting the work 
of social agencies. For example, in 
stead of receiving their criticism on 
changes that we must make from time 
to time in our procedures on budgets, 
rent scales, and income limits, indi- 
vidual case workers now have an op 
portunity to learn why the changes are 
being made and they can, in turn, aid 
our managers in interpretation of these 
changes to the tenants who are their 
clients, thereby bringing about better 
understanding on the tenants’ part as 
to their obligations to the authority. 

As these local meetings are new to 
us and we have had only a few months’ 
experience with them, the results are 
not conclusive—but indications to date 
are that they are the most effective 
method yet devised for bringing public 
housing closer to a concept of its com- 
munity responsibility and, vice versa, 
bringing neighborhood and community 
groups into a closer working relation- 
ship with, and understanding of, pub- 
lic housing and its operation in the 
area. 


Step three: greater attention to, and 
participation in, on the part of our 
managers, local citizen and civic asso- 
ciation meetings, neighborhood coun- 
cils, and councils of social agencies. 
By this means our managers will be- 
come an integral part of the over-all 
planning for better family living in 
the community. Through this partici 
pation it is hoped that not only will 
the managers themselves develop a 
broader concept of their job but, in 
turn, will be able to bring into com 
munity thinking more factual informa 
tion and understanding of the public 
housing program in the city. 
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The score on bills requiring referen- 
da on public housing and _ redevelop- 
ment, introduced in 17 state legislatures 
this year, by the last week in April 
stood at eight killed, seven pending, 
and two passed. Other anti-housing 
measures had made little headway, 
whereas enabling legislation for urban 
redevelopment had been approved in 
two states so far this year. 


REFERENDA BILLS 


Oregon and Montana legislators (see 
April Journat, page 116) both ap- 
proved bills requiring referenda on 
public housing projects but by late in 
April, Oregon’s had not been signed 
by the governor. However, there was 
little hope among Oregon housers and 
redevelopers that the bill would not 
go into effect. It requires a referen- 
dum on every redevelopment project, 
as well as public housing project, al- 
though projects for which there is a 
contract for financial assistance at the 
time the bill is signed are exempt from 
the referendum. 

Referenda bills have been killed in 
Arizona, Arkansas, Indiana, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, New York, North 
Carolina, and Washington. 

Pending in state legislatures were 
bills in Illinois, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Wisconsin (see April Jour- 
NAL, page 116) and in Michigan, Mis- 
souri, and Ohio, where they were in- 
troduced recently. 


The Illinois bill had been reported 
out of committee favorably and had 
been amended on the senate floor but 
it had not been finally passed. Origi- 
nally the bill provided for citywide 
referenda on public housing projects 
in all cities and towns in the state 
except Chicago, where only voters with- 
in a two mile radius of a proposed 
project would vote. Sponsor of the bill, 
Senator Arthur Larson of Chicago, 
amended it in committee to provide 
for citywide votes in Chicago but on 
the senate floor it was again amended 
—to permit only voters within a one 
mile radius of a proposed Chicago 
project to vote. 


Michigan’s proposal would require 
a referendum on every public hous- 
ing project before a housing commis- 
sion could enter into an agreement 
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with a city for tax exemption or pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes on a_ project. 
The vote would be cast only at a regu- 
lar municipal election. 


Missouri’s bill requires a regular or 
special vote before a housing authority 
can plan or proceed with a low-rent 
project. 


Ohio’s bill would require a county 
wide vote on whether a proposed low 
rent project can be considered to be for 
public use exclusively and can be de 
clared tax exempt. 


Wisconsin’s bill was still in com- 
mittee at the end of April (see box, 
left), as was Pennsylvania’s. New 
Jersey's bill was awaiting action until 
after May 18, when the state legis- 
lature, which recessed April 13, will re- 
convene. 


OTHER CRIPPLING BILLS 


In Nebraska, a move on the part 
of housing opponents to repeal the 
urban redevelopment enabling legisla- 
tion (which applies to Omaha only) 
was unsuccessful and the law remains 
on the books. 


Minnesota’s anti-housing, anti-rede- 
velopment measure, which would have 
liquidated all housing and redevelop- 
ment authorities and provided for sale 
of public projects, was defeated by 
housing and redevelopment friends in 
the legislature. 


The Texas bill to repeal public hous- 
ing enabling legislation was still bot- 
tled up in committee at the end of 


April. 


California opponents of public hous- 


ing were more successful, however. 
Three bills designed to stymie public 
housing in the state were passed by 
the assembly by an approximately 50 
to 20 vote. They had still to get the 
approval of the other house, as well as 
the governor, however. The bills in 
clude provisions that would permit the 
city to negotiate abandonment of un 
completed housing projects or any un- 
completed portion of a project after 
a referendum; repeal the public pur- 
pose clause of the housing authori 
ties enabling law; permit removal of 
commissioners without hearing and 
without cause; and make it possible for 
local laws and charters to govern over 
provisions ota cooperation agreement. 
URBAN REDEVELOPMENT 

Kansas and Indiana (see April 
JouRNAL, page 116) approved legisla 
tion for urban redevelopment and in 
Texas an enabling law for redevelop- 
ment was still in committee in late 
April. The Kansas enabling legisla- 
tion permits cities of the first class to 
undertake redevelopment, of which 
there are 11 in the state. A previous 
Kansas redevelopment law, which gave 
only Kansas City redevelopment pow- 
ers, was declared unconstitutional (see 
July 1952 JourNaL, page 242) and the 
legislature this year removed that law 
from the books. 


New Mexico and Maryland bills for 
redevelopment had been killed and the 
legislatures had adjourned. 


OREGON REDEVELOPMENT LAW 
UPHELD BY STATE’S HIGH COURT 
The Oregon supreme court unani 
mously upheld the  constitutionality 
of the state’s urban redevelopment en- 
abling legislation in an opinion handed 
down in late April. The decision af- 
firmed that of a circuit court judge 
given late last year (see December 1952 
JournaL, page 447). “The ultimate 
result which the challenged statute 
seeks to achieve is to eliminate condi- 
tions which cause fires and breed vice, 
poverty, and disease. . .,” Justice George 
Rossman wrote in the decision. 








ONE “GOOD TURN” DOESN’T DESERVE ANOTHER... 

President of the Milwaukee county property owners’ association, 
Edward C. Plantz, urging fellow property owners to go to Madison for 
public hearings on a bill to require referenda on public housing (see left), 
gave these reasons for opposing public housing: 

“I think we did enough subsidizing with putting up a five million 
dollar county stadium in Milwaukee county and then renting it out for 
baseball for only $1000 a year. We didn’t object because we were told 
maybe it would bring added business. 

“But now we have done our good deed for five years—or maybe ten 
years. There should be no handouts for public housing.” 
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INDIA, JAPAN ORGANIZE OWN 
“NAHO’'S” PUBLISH JOURNALS 

A “NAHO” in India and one in 
Japan have appeared on the interna- 
tional housing scene in the past year 
—each with a “Journal of Housing.” 
India’s association of housing officials, 
called the All India Housing Associa- 
tion, was formed last July and the first 
issue of its official publication, Nir- 
man, came out in October. The Japan 
Housing Association published its first 
issue of Jyutaku in July 1952 and is 
continuing to publish the magazine 
monthly. 

The All India Housing Associa- 
tion’s aims, as given in the first issue 
of its journal, are to provide “a com- 
mon meeting ground for individuals 
and organizations engaged and _ inter- 
ested in housing;” to collect data on 
housing and to serve as a clearing 
house for information; to publicize 
and evaluate new ideas; to promote re- 
search; and to create conditions favor- 
able to greater building activity in the 
country. The name Nirman, taken 
from the Sanskrit, loosely translated 
means taking the measurement of, 
or making a plan. The publication 
is in English. 

Bernard E. Loshbough, at that time 
with the Technical Cooperation Ad- 
ministration in India and a member 
of NAHO’s Board of Governors, in 
collaboration with Harold R. Hay of 
the TCA staff in India, is the author 
of an article on the Point Four pro- 
gram in the first issue of the journal. 
Articles on the housing shortage in 
urban India, on design, on a national 
building organization for the country, 
and on housing in Sweden, Russia, 
and China are included. 

The Japan Housing Association's 
“journal” covers such subjects as de- 
sign, construction techniques, rate of 
building, and the housing policies of 
Japanese political parties. The Sep- 
tember issue was one devoted to for- 
eign housing, covering the United 
States, England and the European 
countries, and Brazil. 


UN HOUSING SUBCOMMITTEE HAS 
EARLY MAY MEETING IN GENEVA 


The working party on programs and 
resources of the housing subcommittee 
of the United Nations Economic Com- 
mission for Europe met at the Palais 
des Nations in Geneva May 4 and 5 
to discuss a report on European rent 
policies and a progress report on an 
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annual survey of the European hous- 
ing situation. Election of officers for 
the working party was also scheduled. 


BALTIMORE GROUP SCHEDULES 
HOUSING EXHIBIT FOR UN WEEK 

“Housing the World's Population” 
will be the theme of an exhibit that 
the Citizens Planning and Housing As- 
sociation of Baltimore is planning for 
United Nations Week, to be held Oc 
tober 19 through 24. Space for exhibits 
on housing will be made available in 
the city’s museums and libraries and 
a lecture and discussion on world hous- 
ing will be held in the museum dur- 
ing the week. The citizens group was 
also the sponsor of an “International 
Housing Week” held in cooperation 
with the city’s museums and libraries 
during the first week in May (see 
March Journat, page 93). 


U. S. HOUSERS ASSIST PROGRAMS 
ABROAD; FOREIGN VISITORS HERE 

The international housing activities 
staff of the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency has trained or has agreed 
to assist trainees in housing and town 
and country planning from a number 
of countries. The HHFA staff super- 
vises a program of study in the United 
States, including tours and meetings 
with housing experts here. Trainees 
from Burma, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Ecuador, Egypt, El Salvador, Finland, 
France, Greece, India, Iraq, Pakistan, 
the Philippines, Sweden, Thailand, 
Turkey, Uruguay, and Yugoslavia are 
taking part in the program. 
_ In addition, the international hous- 
ing activities staff has assisted foreign 
visitors to the United States who are 
interested in housing from the French- 
African colonies, India, Thailand, 
France, New Zealand, Indonesia, Bur- 
ma, Israel, Japan, Brazil, the Philip- 
pines, Mexico, and Germany. 

American housing experts, on the 
other hand, are serving in foreign posts 
or are acting as consultants to overseas 
housing programs. Jacob L. Crane, as- 
sistant to the administrator for inter- 
national housing activities in HHFA, 
in March returned from a trip to the 
Caribbean area where he conferred 
with housing and planning people in 
Antigua, Barbados, Haiti, Puerto Rico, 
Surinam, and Trinidad in connection 
with Point Four activities. 

Donald Laidig, who is on loan from 
HHFA to the Institute of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs, is on a six weeks trip to 


Latin American countries, including 
Brazil, Chile, Peru, and Uruguay, 
where he is reviewing housing pro- 
grams and evaluating the work of 
housing technicians. 

Walter E. Conklin, formerly of the 
Public Housing Administration | staff 
in Atlanta, Georgia, has accepted a 
Point Four housing assignment in 
Afghanistan; Stephen Arneson is on 
a short-term Point Four assignment 
in Haiti; and Wilson T. Longmore is 
working as a housing adviser for Point 
Four in Bogota. 


M. |. T. HOLDS THREE-DAY MEET 
ON HOUSING, PLANNING ABROAD 

The Massachusetts Institute of Tech 
nology, through its Albert Farwell 
Bemis Foundation in the school of 
architecture, convened a three-day con- 
ference on economic development and 
housing abroad, opening April 30 in 
Cambridge. Purpose of the conference 
was to study the relationship of eco- 
nomic development programs  spon- 
sored by the United States to the plan- 
ning and housing programs in foreign 
countries, with emphasis on the design 
techniques of physical planning and 
housing. Among those scheduled to 
appear on the program were Adminis 
trator Albert M. Cole of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency; José Luis 
Sert, dean of the school of design of 
Harvard University; Jacob L. Crane, 
in charge of international activities for 
HHFA; Catherine Bauer, lecturer in 
housing at the University of California; 
and Ernest Weissmann, chief of the 
housing and town and country plan 
ning section of the department of social 
affairs of the United Nations. 


IFHTP PLANS REGIONAL MEETING 
WITH INDIAN HOUSING EXPOSITION 

The International Federation for 
Housing and Town Planning is mak- 
ing plans for a regional conference to 
be held in New Delhi, India in the 
late fall of 1953. The meeting will 
be held at the same time that the Indi- 
an government is sponsoring a housing 
exposition and seminar, to which rep- 
resentatives from ministries of hous- 
ing, planning, economic development, 
and public works will be coming to 
New Delhi, many of whom will rep- 
resent the United Nations and the 
UN’s economic commission for Asia 
and the Far East. The International 
Labour Office is also planning to con- 
vene sessions in New Delhi at the time 
of the exposition and the IFHTP con- 
ference and the ILO at that time is 
expected to report on a survey of local- 
ly available supplies of building ma- 
terials in the Asian region and the 
best methods for using them. 
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LITTLE ROCK AUTHORITY’S ‘KIDS 
WELCOME’ POLICY ON MAILINGS 

All metered mail sent out by the 
offices of the Housing Authority of 
the City of Little Rock, Arkansas 
carries a message near the “stamp” 
and postage mark advertising the 
authority's policy, “Families With 
Children Preferred.” A small plate 
with the message on it is fixed into the 
metering machine and the message is 
printed along with the postage mark, 
as illustrated above. 

According to B. Finley Vinson, 
executive director of the authority, the 
postage saved within one year will pay 
for the $250 spent on the meter ma- 
chine. The plate and art work cost 


$18. 


ST. PAUL CIVIC EXHIBIT FEATURES 
HOUSING, REDEVELOPMENT PLANS 

“What's Cooking in Our Town” was 
the theme of a recent exhibit and con- 
ference on St. Paul civic problems and 
their solutions that highlighted rede- 
velopment and public housing activi- 
ties. The exhibit was held in the city’s 
public library during the entire month 
of February and was closed with a con- 
ference and luncheon at which the 
civic problems featured in the display 
were discussed. The Housing and Re- 
development Authority of the City of 
St. Paul was responsible for the ex- 
hibits on redevelopment and housing, 
pictured right, and board and _ staff 
members also took part in the confer- 
ence discussion on redevelopment. 

The exhibit and conference were 
initiated by the Women’s Inter-Club 
Council, of which Mrs. Charles T. 
Burnley, vice-chairman of the housing 
and redevelopment authority, is a mem- 
ber. Mrs. Burnley took an active part 
in organizing the program. The city 
planning board, the St. Paul chapter 
of The American Institute of Archi- 
tects, and the housing and redevelop- 
ment authority planned and coordinat- 
ed the various displays to bring into 
focus many of the problems facing 
the city. The project also spotlighted 
the problems of the mayor’s united 
improvement council in developing an 
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over-all improvement program for 
streets, schools, public buildings, parks, 
playgrounds, etc., which is to be pre- 
sented to the voters in a bond issue 
proposal in the near future. 

Redevelopment of the area adjacent 
to the state capitol was discussed at 
a conference session titled, “St. Paul 
Has Its Face Lifted,” by Mrs. Burnley; 
Robert Jorvig, the housing and re- 
development authority's assistant di- 
rector; and William Fallon, secretary 
of the Veterans Service Building Com- 
mission, which has responsibility for 
clearing 55 acres of the combined state- 
housing and redevelopment authority 
slum clearance project (see October 
1952 JourNaL, page 342). 

Mr. Jorvig, in evaluating the exhibit 
and conference program, said: “The 
presentation of the redevelopment plans 
as an integrated part of a citywide pro- 
gram gained much support for rede- 
velopment. In addition to this fact, 
the presentation of the various civic 
problems in their proper relation to 
each other provides for proper imple- 
mentation of good city planning, which 
is an essential part of any long-range 
redevelopment program.” 

The exhibit and the conference are 





said to have received considerable pub- 
licity through press, radio, and tele- 
vision coverage during the entire 
month. 


HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS STUDENTS 
VISIT PROJECTS IN KANSAS CITY 

A tour of Kansas City, Missouri 
housing projects did “much to show 
us the importance of public housing,” 
the instructor of a class in household 
economics told Paul R. McCauley, 
executive director of the Housing 
Authority of Kansas City. The stu- 
dents of household economics at Kan- 
sas State College of Agriculture and 
Applied Sciences in Manhattan visited 
the offices and projects of the author- 
ity recently as part of their course 
work. The instructor said she hoped 
that it would be possible to take other 
classes on a similar tour. 


TWO LOCAL AGENCIES MAKING 
HOUSING, REDEVELOPMENT FILMS 

The story of redevelopment in Cin- 
cinnati and that of housing in San 
Antonio soon will be available to the 
public in each city via films being 
made by local agencies. 

Slum problems in Cincinnati and 
the solutions proposed for them are 
the subjects of the film sponsored by 
the office of the assistant to the city 
manager in charge of urban redevelop- 
ment, Cincinnati's redevelopment agen- 
cy. The film, produced by a commer- 
cial firm, is expected to be completed 
within a few months. 

A documentary film about San 
Antonio and the work being done by 
the Housing Authority of the City of 
San Antonio is also expected to be 
completed soon. It was begun about 
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two years ago by Mrs. Marie C. Mc- 
Guire, the authority's executive direc- 
tor; Dorothy Harrison, formerly with 
the authority staff; and Richard Mc- 
Allister, a newspaper phototgrapher, 
who volunteered his time for the work. 
About two-thirds of the film was shot 
before delays caused production to be 
stopped temporarily. 


MEDICAL STUDENTS AND JUNIOR 
LEAGUERS LEARN ABOUT HOUSING 

Medical students and Junior 
Leaguers in Richmond, Virginia are 
getting acquainted with housing and 
redevelopment problems via instruc- 
tion given each year by staff members 
of the Richmond Redevelopment and 
Housing Authority. 

Senior year students at the Medical 
College of Virginia study public hous- 
ing and redevelopment in a course on 
community medicine. Frederic A. Fay, 
executive director of the authority, says 
the students, who come in contact 
with housing problems in their ambul- 
ance calls in the worst parts of the 
city, requested a seminar in which 
they could sit down with staff mem- 
bers and discuss public housing and 
redevelopment. He said the seminar, 
which is held annually, has proven to 
be one of the most interesting experi- 
ences in the authority's public relations 
program. 

Staff members have also talked to 
the provisional members of the Junior 
League at their annual spring meet- 
ing in the past and have been invited 
to be on the program again this year. 

Mr. Fay was asked to appear before 
the league last year in a debate on 
public housing with the president of 
the Richmond real estate board. In re- 
calling the occasion, Mr. Fay says: “At 
the last minute the president was not 
able to appear so I undertook to de- 
bate with myself, presenting all of the 
points that I expected he would give.” 


COMMUNITY WORK IS FOCUS OF 
PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Community relations in the neigh- 
borhoods of existing and proposed pub- 
lic housing projects were the focus of 
much of The Philadelphia Housing 
Authority’s 1952 public relations pro- 
gram, a year-end summary of its in- 
formational activities shows. The sum- 
mary, which also makes recommenda- 
tions for the authority’s 1953 public 
relations program, points out that 
Drayton Bryant, assistant to the execu- 
tive director, and the community re- 
lations assistant attended many meet- 
ings with residents of the neighbor- 
hoods where sites have been approved 
(Continued column one, page 170) 
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NAHO’S 1953 MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN HAS BEGUN 





Every year NAHO’s Board of Gov 
ernors authorizes the appointment of a 
Membership Committee. And every 
year the committee faces up to the 
tremendous task of getting the NAHO 
message broadcast across the country 
with enthusiasm and ingenuity. And 
every year the committee ends its task 
with an overwhelmed feeling of all that 
still remains to be done in enlarging 
and strengthening the NAHO mem 
bership base: a feeling that they have 
not been able to quite grasp the job; 
that NAHO’s failure to treble and 
quadruple its membership is the result 
of circumstances not sufficiently under 
stood and analyzed. 

With just that idea in mind the 
chairman of the 1953 Membership 
Committee—NAHO’s past president, 
Clarence C. Klein —started off the 
1953 membership job by calling a 
membership “clinic” in the Associa 
tion’s Chicago office on April 16 and 
17. There the committee took a look at 
the past record on membership enroll- 
ments, renewals, cancellations. It faced 
up to a series of questions as to whether 
or not the NAHO program was meet- 
ing the needs of the men and women 
at work in the housing field; whether 
or not its publications were hitting the 
right note—carrying the most useful 
information. During the clinic, the 
Membership Committee took a look 
at the kind of “selling” devices NAHO 
has used in the past and asked if they 
were the right ones or if better ones 
were available. 

In short, the clinic probed and prod 
ded. And here are some of the answers 
it came up with. These answers involve 
the present membership as well as mem- 
bers yet to come. It is to present mem- 
bers that this column is addressed. I 
hope you will read the following ma 
terial and see just how and where you 
can work with the 1953 Membership 
Committee in putting over the 1953 
membership campaign. 


1—The Potential. The committee found 
that, adding together all the federal, 


local, state housing agency staff mem 
bers, civic leaders, and technicians now 
working in the field, there are some 
40,000 people who should be reached 
with the NAHO message. Granting 
that a high proportion of these people 
may be in clerical and maintenance 
positions and not ready or willing to 
be approached with the NAHO mes 
sage, it is possible for every present 
NAHO member to see here an oppor 
tunity for his finding at least one new 
member for the Association in the next 
month or two. 


2—The Key Person. The key person 
in making the NAHO program effec 
tive and in expanding the NAHO mem 
bership was determined to be the execu 
tive heads of the official housing and 
redevelopment agencies of the country. 
If this man or woman is not convinced 
cf the importance of the Association, the 
clinic decided, then neither that agency's 
commissioners nor that agency's staff 
members are likely to respond to the 
NAHO message. Hence, the commit 
tee’s efforts in 1953 are going to be 
directed again and again toward the 
executive director — first to get his 
own individual membership and then, 
through him, the memberships of his 
commissioners and staff. 


3—The Key Purpose of NAHO. The 
clinic’s major conclusion and one to 
which they gave the bulk of the dis 
cussion time was that NAHO’s goal 
is the professionalization of the housing 
and community redevelopment job. 
The entire emphasis of the 1953 cam 
paign is to be built around this idea. 
As Committee Chairman Klein says: 
“Membership should not be dependent 
upon salesmanship, cunning member 
ship devices, drives or anything except 
a spontaneous welling up of ardent and 
loyal support to the aims and objectives 
of our profession.” And a profession, 
Mr. Klein points out, has as its ob 
jective service—service to the general 
public, service that renders a satisfac 
tion beyond personal gain or prestige 
—satisfaction in making a contribu 
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tion to the welfare of the society in 
which the professional operates. The 
Membership Committee had no dif- 
ficulty in identifying housing and re- 
development as jobs that must be per- 
formed under a code of professional 
ethics and under the encouragement 
of an organization such as NAHO that 
directs its time and effort toward the 
building of a field of specialized knowl- 
edge and toward the creation of a 
system of professional standards. 

So—how many membership blanks 
shall we send you and, most important- 
ly, may we count on you to renew your 
own membership regularly and gladly 
as evidence of your loyalty to the aims 
and objectives of NAHO? A body of 
members that continues its affiliation 
year in and year out is one of the 
best testimonials in the world to the 
professional concept to which NAHO 
is dedicated. 


Brown Nicholson, May 1953 





PUBLIC RELATIONS— 
(Continued from page 169) 

for new housing developments or 
where there already were projects. The 
staff members furnished the residents 
information and took up community 
problems with them. The community 
relations assistant was appointed late in 
the year. 

Other authority activities included 
an exhibit in the public library with a 
display of models, photographs, and 
maps; preparation of articles on the 
Philadelphia program for use in mag- 
azines and news releases. The author- 
ity’s clipping file shows that 118 stories 
appeared in the daily newspapers and 
63 stories in neighborhood papers, 
over three-quarters of which, accord- 
ing to the authority’s estimate, resulted 
from contacts made by the authority. 

The authority also put out a variety 
of written material including reports, 
special studies, fact sheets on sites and 
projects, leaflets, and brochures. Col- 
ored photographs were taken for pro- 
jection use and shown at many of the 
neighborhood meetings. 

The authority's recommendations for 
the 1953 public relations program in- 
cluded a meeting with all city organiza- 
tions interested in the housing pro- 
gram; increased emphasis on giving 
information on applications for hous- 
ing; a study of tax revenues from sites 
prior to their use for housing projects 
and then compared with such revenues 
from finished housing projects; in- 
creased emphasis on community rela- 
tions; and an information program for 
housing managers and persons in close- 
ly related positions. 
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ANNUAL INCOMES AVERAGE $2087 
FOR FAMILIES IN PHA PROJECTS 

The median net annual income of 
101,000 families living in public low- 
rent housing projects financed with 
federal aid in the first half of 1952 
was $2087, the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration has reported. In terms of 
purchasing power, the $2087 income 
was equal to an income of $1106, based 
on the 1935-1939 dollar value used by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics index. 
The median income of families found 
to be eligible for continued occupancy 
in low-rent housing was only $1953. 
Twenty-nine per cent of the families 
had incomes that consisted in whole or 
in part of relief or benefits from public 
agencies, of relief from private agen- 
cies, or a combination of both. 


RACIAL SEGREGATION UPHELD IN 
SAVANNAH LOW-RENT PROJECT 
The United States district court in 
Washington, D. C. in late April up- 
held racial segregation in a proposed 
Savannah, Georgia low-rent housing 
project because it said that equal 
though separate facilities were avail- 
able to Negroes there. The suit was 
brought last September against the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 
and the Public Housing Administra- 
tion in an attempt to halt financial 
assistance to a low-rent project planned 
for all white occupancy (see Novem- 
ber 1952 JourNaL, page 411). Clearance 
of the site for the project would dis- 
place Negroes. The judge ruling on 
the case said that several projects had 
been or were being constructed in Sa- 
vannah—some for white residents and 
some for Negroes—and that “we have 
no situation here where colored peo- 
ple are being deprived of opportuni- 
ties or accommodations furnished by 
the federal government that are being 
accorded to people of the white race.” 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY OFFERING 
FOUR-YEAR COURSE IN HOUSING 

Howard University in Washington, 
D. C. is the second school in the 
country to offer a full four-year course 
in housing administration. The first, 
Morgan State College in Baltimore, 
was covered in the March JourNAL 
(see page 90). 

The Howard University course, 
which is offered by the university's 
department of business administration, 
includes studies of economic, social, and 





political aspects of housing; land use 
and urban redevelopment and plan 
ning; structural design and planning; 
building construction and contracting 
procedures; the building enterprise 
and housing finance; and _ building 
laws and codes. Principles and_prac- 
tices of housing management and 
tenant-landlord relations are also cov- 
ered. A separate four-year course in 
real estate and insurance is also offered 
by the university. 


LIFT OF PRICE CONTROLS SIGNALS 
INCREASE IN CONSTRUCTION COSTS 
Construction costs, after a six months 
stability trend, were rising by early 
April, Engineering News-Record tre 
ported. The EN-R April construction 
and building cost index went up 0.4 
per cent over March. Because of the 
lift in price controls, EN-R said, wide- 
spread price increases in cement were 
announced effective April 1, as well 
as scattered increases in lumber prices. 
Higher prices were beginning to ap- 
pear on ready-mix concrete, mortar, 
sand, and gravel. On the labor front, 
construction unions in 10 cities were 
negotiating new wage agreements to 
go into effect by the first of June. 


MONTHLY PROJECT MOVEOUTS 
AVERAGE 1.99 PER 100 UNITS 
Families moved out of federally 
aided low-rent housing projects at the 
monthly rate of 1.99 per 100 occupied 
units during the fiscal year 1952, which 
ended June 30, 1952, according to Pub- 
lic Housing Administration — reports. 
The rate of moveouts varied widely 
between authorities with less than 200 
units and those with more than 200 
units, however. In the small projects, 
the monthly rate of moveouts was 
3.28, while in the larger programs, the 
average rate was 1.96 a month. 


COURSE IN HEATING PROBLEMS 
OFFERED HOUSING PERSONNEL 

A free training course on heating 
equipment will be given June 22-27 at 
Purdue University Center in Michigan 
City, Indiana if enough applications 
for attendance are received. The course, 
which is to be exclusively for em- 
ployees of the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration and of local housing 
authorities, will be conducted by the 
C. A. Dunham Company of Chicago 
and instruction will pertain only to 
heating equipment manufactured by 
the company. 

The theory of steam heating, piping, 
valves, pumps, differential systems, 
temperature control equipment, and 
maintenance are among the subjects to 
be discussed. Equipment such as gas- 

(Continued column two, page 174) 
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The Commissioners Page 


Sponsored by NAHO’s Commissioners Committee 





BEWARE... 


all those who read this page! It carries with it a responsibility to act. 

For this page is given over almost 100 per cent to a statement about why commissioners should be mem 
bers of NAHO. And it is assumed that the commissioners who read this page are, by and large, individual 
members of NAHO. The idea is that the following material should so stimulate you to the importance of 
there being more commissioners holding individual membership in the Association that you will take it 
upon yourself to immediately go about the job of “signing up” at least one fellow commissioner as a member 


before the month is out. 


Of course, there may be some commissioners reading this page who see the JourNnat as a result of the 
agency membership of their authority. It is our hope that such readers will at once send in their applications 
for the special individual membership available to commissioners who serve on authorities that hold 
NAHO agency membership. Such memberships are at the $5 rather than the normal $10 fee. 

The following statements were made before a commissioners session of the annual conference of 
NAHO’s Middle Atlantic Regional Council, held in New York April 23-24. The excerpts are from an ad 
dress by Murray M. Bisgaier, executive secretary of the New Jersey Association of Housing Authorities. 





“N AHO is an organization dedicated 
to the advancement of public housing, 
slum clearance, and urban redevelop- 
ment. Not so much in terms of multi- 
plication of housing and redevelopment 
authorities, or individual members, 
committees, and regional sprouts. But 
in terms of enrichment and crystalliz- 
ing of our directions and concepts, our 
literature and body of knowledge, our 
policies and working programs. In 
terms of channeling our efforts, con- 
sciously or not, toward a more unified 
and penetrating philosophy of what we 
are doing and why, toward a perspec- 
tive of the real and sweeping role of 
housing in the community, and toward 
a fraternity with parallel groups and 
tields which are also striving to make 
the community desirable, livable, and 
attractive. 

“There is much to consider con- 
cerning the need for a greater interest 
by authority commissioners, even if 
NAHO were not expanding. NAHO 
offers a rich reservoir of sound, fresh 
ideas necessary for proper administra- 
tion, management, finance, public rela- 
tions, and development. It is a central 
and convenient clearinghouse of self- 
learning, of healthy interchange, of at- 
titude-forming, of professional knowl 
edge, of helpful hints to the houser and 
slum clearer. It is a common meeting 
place for mates in the same boat, a 
guide in each authority's search for the 
answers to daily and long-range prob- 
lems which constantly beset it. NAHO 
to commissioners is a few dollars at 
first glance—but, upon introspection, it 
is really a million dollars of combined 
experience, competence, information, 
and know-how of many people. 
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“Commissioners, like all members of 
NAHO, have definite benefits to be 
reaped while on their course of pro 
moting decent housing, slum clearance, 
and good environments in their locali 
ties. If they are concerned with doing 
a better job for their communities, they 
ought to share and shore NAHO with 
their counterparts. 

“Coincident with the advantages is a 
hard to define concept we hear so much 
about today: responsibility. As policy- 
makers and leaders, commissioners are 
cloaked with responsibility in all of 
its. ramifications. This, regardless of 
whether housing and slum clearance 
are smooth-sailing . . . or whether the 
opponents’ camp is growing. . . 

“Responsibility signifies a sensitivity 
to the program and to society's needs, 
an awareness of the facts, loyalty to the 
cause, vigilance in the face of irrespon 
sible attacks, and responsiveness to the 
community by learning how to shape 
and effectuate desirable policy. These 
duties alone would be sufficient reason 
for an increasing and more active in- 
terest of commissioners in NAHO.. . 

“From these comments, one must 
realize that the commissioner's influ- 
ence does not and should not terminate 





WHAT ARE YOUR IDEAS 


on a session for commissioners 
at the national conference of 
NAHO, scheduled for October 
13-16 in Milwaukee? The Com- 
missioners Committee would wel- 
come your suggestions as to sub- 
jects for discussion. 











at the board meeting of his authority. 
How has he fully equipped himself for 
this job by way of attitudes and back 
ground? For the answer, we can go 
only to the objective evidence on 
hand. 

“Of some 6000 commissioners, on 
1200 local housing and slum clearance 
boards, only 116 are NAHO affiliated. 
This is less than 2 per cent. In other 
words, 5884 or more commissioners are 
unattached! Of the 35 people compos 
ing the national officers and Board of 
Governors of NAHO, only three are 
commissioners, The seven regional 
councils have a total of over 110 of 
ficers and executive committee mem 
bers, of whom only 10 are commis 
sioners. . . 

“Perhaps the representation and vot 
ing procedure of the NAHO Board of 
Governors ought to be studied, with 
the view toward enlarging the voice of 
commissioners. For example, a special 
informal cabinet or advisory group 
composed of commissioners could be 
inaugurated. Some form of propor 
tional representation might be worked 
oul... 

“Commissioners are the top housing, 
slum clearance, and urban redevelop 
ment officials of the nation. NAHO 
should be your organization. It is there 
for your asking if you will only partici 
pate by becoming members. It is 
through membership that you can se 
cure representation in the official func 
tions of this organization and literally 
make it an association which includes 
the key people who are responsible for 
housing and slum clearance throughout 
the nation.” 
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PORTLAND AUTHORITY SAYS PENTA 
SOLUTION KEEPS ROOFS IN REPAIR 

Pentachlorophenol, diluted in ten 
parts of diesel oil and sprayed on wood 
shingle roofs will keep them dry, kill 
moss growth, preserve wood from rot 
and decay, and help prevent infesta 
tion by termites, carpenter ants, and 
powder post beetles: that’s what the 
Portland, Oregon housing authority 
has found. An _ experimental treat- 
ment using the penta solution on cedar 
shingle roofs in August 1952 has prov- 
en satisfactory enough to Warrant con- 
tinuation of the treatment on all roofs 
of the same type, the authority says. 
It said roofs treated with the solution 
also showed less curl than those that 
were left untreated. Pentachlorophenol 
can be obtained from chemical com- 
panies. 


HINTS ON CONVERTING APPLIANCES 
FROM ONE TYPE GAS TO ANOTHER 


Experience in changing over gas ap- 
pliances when the city of Portsmouth 
converted from manufactured gas to 
natural gas prompted C. S. Holt, 
former maintenance superintendent ot 
the Portsmouth (Virginia) Redevelop- 
ment and Housing Authority, to make 
a number of suggestions directed at 
other maintenance superintendents 
who anticipate a change over from one 
type gas to another. 

Among his suggestions for making 
such a conversion in housing project 
appliances efficiently are: 

1—The maintenance superintendent 
should get from the nameplate on gas 
appliances, or from the manufacturer, 
the BTU rating of all gas burners 
involved in the change over and de 
termine from charts, which he says 
are readily available, the proper size 
orifice to be used with the new type 
gas. He should insist that the gas com- 
pany making the conversion install the 
correct sizes of orifices. 

2—He should map out a plan to be 
sure that all appliances in all units 
are changed over and he should request 
the gas company to let him coordinate 
the work of the many small crews that 
the company will assign to each proj- 
ect. 

3—After the initial conversion is 
completed, the maintenance superin- 
tendent should plan to send a trained 
maintenance man through the projects 
to check on the sizes of orifices in- 
stalled, correct any errors, and make 
necessary adjustments to air shutters. 
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Mr. Holt said that when Portsmouth 
changed from manufactured to natural 
gas, 510 gas ranges and 210 gas water 
heaters in two housing projects had 
to be adjusted. He said that deter- 
mination of the correct sizes of ori- 
fices for use with the new gas was 
left to the mechanics doing the con- 
version work and that they “guessed 
at most of the sizes.” The result, he 
said, was that many of the ovens and 
top burners on stoves got insufficient 
heat to function properly. He also said 
the gas company had no systematic 
way of covering the two housing proj- 
ects and as a result many of the units 
were missed. 


MOVE SHRUBBERY AWAY FROM 
BUILDINGS TO KEEP VENTS DRY 

Keeping crawl spaces dry, especially 
those near vents, will discourage ter- 
mite infestation and prevent decay of 
structural members, Thomas Hooker, 
structural engineer in the operations 
engineering branch otf the Public Hous- 
ing Administration, says. He suggests 
that to keep such spaces dry and 
well ventilated, shrubbery should be 
moved so that it is not close to the 
buildings. 


WASH WALLS FROM TOP DOWN, 
SAY MAINTENANCE ENGINEERS 
Wall washing from the top down 
is faster than the bottom to top meth- 
od and the usual objections to the 
top-down method can be overcome, 
two maintenance engineers report in 
an article published in Safety Mainte- 
nance and Production. The two engi- 
neers, reporting on how the B. F. 
Goodrich Company washes painted in. 
terior walls, said in the article that men 
can be trained to use care with their 
sponges when washing from the top 





down and thus prey ent 


! nt streaking 
caused by excessive dripping of a con- 


centrated solution down a dirty wall. 
Advantages of the top to bottom meth- 
od, the engineers said, are that it is 
faster and less fatiguing to the work- 
men. 

They also gave other pointers on 
how to wash walls efficiently and quick- 
ly, including: 


1—It is less fatiguing and faster to 
clean in circular motions than up and 
down motions but more care and ex- 
perience are necessary to do a good 
job with circular motions. An up and 
down motion followed by a side to 
side motion leaves walls in a cleaner 
condition; a circular motion for rins- 
ing usually leaves streaks. 


2—The worker should clean no 
more than 3 square feet before rinsing. 
Cleaning too small an area is a waste 
of time, they said, and cleaning too 
large an area is unsafe and uncom- 
fortable for the worker. 

3—A premixed solution 


should be used. 


cleaning 


4—Two pails, one for the premixed 
solution and one for rinse water, should 
be used by each man. Rinse water 
generally should be changed after 
cleaning about 50 square feet of wall 
surface but the frequency with which 
water is changed depends upon the 
amount of dirt on the walls. Luke- 
warm water should be used for rins- 
ing. 


5—For all-around use, sponges are 
preferred. If walls are not too rough, 
composition sponges may be used. 








WANTED: IDEAS FOR SPECIAL T & M JOURNAL ISSUE 


A special issue of the JourNna, to be devoted to technical and mainte- 
nance problems of large-scale housing operations, is being planned by 
NAHO'’s Technical and Maintenance Section for April 1954. The edi- 
torial committee of the T & M Section is anxious to have JouRNAL readers 
make suggestions now for articles, authors, “hints” on technical and 
maintenance operations, and illustrations to be used in the special issue. 
They ask that ideas and suggestions for content of the issue be submitted 
now to the JournaL or Hovusine, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, so 
that they may be considered by the editorial committee for inclusion. 
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RAKE AND HOE SEASON BRINGS 
INCENTIVES FOR GROUNDS CARE 


Rakes, hoes, and garden hose, emerg- 
ing from winter hibernation, bring 
with them incentives—supplied by ten- 
ant associations and management—for 
tenants to keep yards and gardens in 
top condition, as well as a few “dos” 
and “don'ts” on how the spring and 
summer gardening and clean-up job 
can be done safely. 

At Overlook Homes in Dayton, 
Ohio, the management last year sent 
out more than 200 letters compliment- 
ing tenants who took good care of 
their lawns. It also sent letters to 
residents whose lawns were not well 
cared for or whose fences needed re- 
pairing or painting, asking for their 
cooperation in doing the work. 

Three cash prizes were offered last 
year by the tenants’ association of two 
Atlanta projects—Clark Howell Homes 
and Techwood Homes—for the best 
flower gardens. Judges from outside 
the projects awarded the prizes on the 
basis of the variety of flowers, con- 
dition of the plants, arrangement, and 
neatness of garden and lawns. The 
same two projects won a certificate 
of achievement from the Atlanta wom- 
en’s chamber of commerce for their 
“notable accomplishment” in the 1952 
clean-up, paint-up, fire prevention pro- 
gram sponsored by the women’s group. 

In New York City, the management 
of Ulmer Park Houses, through the 
project newsletter, has called the at- 
tention of tenant-gardeners to the 
many booklets of the Department of 
Agriculture on lawns, house plants, 
flowering shrubs, etc., all available 
without cost by writing to the depart- 
ment, Washington 25, D. C. 

And recently the National Safety 
Council issued warnings to spring 
cleaners working both inside and out- 
doors: “Take your time,” the council 
tells housewives bent on spring house- 
cleaning. Don’t tear up the whole 
house at one time, plan the work in 
advance, and allow sufficient time for 
rest to avoid the fatigue that can mean 
home accidents, the council says. For 
the man of the house, washing win- 
dows or taking off storms and putting 
on screens, the council urges that he get 
a helping hand from a neighbor, or 
junior, if he’s old enough, to steady 
the ladder and keep windows from 
breaking. If there’s a high wind, the 
council warns, don’t start the job of 
taking off storms. When raking and 
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burning leaves, be sure that ghere are 
no toddlers about, don’t let little chil 
dren play near bonfires, and when you 
stop for the day, put the fire out, the 
council cautions. Putting away rakes, 
brooms, hose. shovels, hammers, screw 
drivers when a day’s work is over is 
also another precaution suggested by 
the safety council. 


‘OPEN HOUSE’ AND TENANT TOURS 
TELL MANAGEMENT COSTS STORY 


An “open house” and tenant tours 
of their buildings have been suggested 
in the Journal of Property Management 
as techniques for making tenants and 
public aware of how much it costs 
to manage and 
properties. 

The article, which appeared in the 
December 1952 issue of the magazine, 


maintain residential 


said the “open house” idea, frequently 
used by industries, would be a “‘splen- 
did opportunity” for the public to 
tour the basements, heating plants, etc., 
and to have the manager explain the 
intricacies of maintenance (and the ex 
penses of maintenance). The article 
also suggests that such an “open house” 
could offer a “tremendous incentive” 
for a clean-up campaign as long as a 
month in advance of the event. 

During a personal tour of a build- 
ing by a new tenant, the article points 
out, “the tenant could see for him- 
self how careful you are about his 
health—and how much it costs to do 
it. The average tenant, quite obvious- 
ly, has absolutely no thought of the 
tuckpointing, exterior painting, new 
roofs, cost of heating, etc.” It would 
be easy to point out to new tenants 
during a tour that it takes his rent 
and the rent of many other tenants 
just to provide certain services, the arti 
cle suggests. 


TEEN-AGERS OPERATE RADIO 
STATION IN TRENTON PROJECT 
Teen-agers at Woodrow Wilson 
Homes in New Jersey, a 
220 unit low-rent project, are at the 
helm of a new enterprise—radio sta- 
tion WWHA, which operates within 
the project. It was started recently 
in the community rooms by Leo DeMi, 
a tenant, who used a 25 watt mod- 
ulator and a “few pieces of galvan- 
ized metal and $20 worth of parts.” 
He then turned the “station” over to 
the children of the project, who organ- 
ized into groups to operate and main- 
tain it. Some write scripts, others act, 
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\ record 
player was added and the teen-agers 
bring in their favorite recordings. 
The 
disc jockey shows and news announce 
ments, can be heard in all the units 
of the project but 
outside the project. 
Nearly all the 100 or so teen-agers 
who live in the project have shown 
interest in some phase of the station, 





and some direct the shows. 


broadcasts, limited so tar to 


cannot be heard 


the authority reports, and parents of 
the children believe that WWHA will 
prove to be entertaining as well as in- 
structive for the entire development. 


LEAFLET, SANS HOUSERS’ JARGON, 
TELLS ABOUT NEWARK PROJECTS 

A leaflet that’s been stripped of all 
the technical jargon peculiar to hous 
ers and generally confusing to the pub 
lic tells prospective applicants for low- 
rent housing in Newark in simple 
terms 1f they can quality tor an apart 
ment in one of the housing authority's 
projects. 

In one-two-three order the leatiet out- 
lines the qualifications that a family 
must have to be considered for a unit. 
The maximum income that a family 
may have and be eligible for admit- 
tance to a project is given on a weekly 
rather than an annual basis: “Any 
Newark family is eligible for a modern 
apartment in a low-rent development 
IF . . . the total family income is 
not more than $53.85 a week for a 
family of two persons, $57.80 a week 
for three or four persons, $61.64 for 
five or six persons, and $65.49 for seven 
or more persons. 

How rent is computed is explained 
in terms of weekly income and what 
the tenant gets for his rent is also 
told in simple terms. The leaflet says: 
“It doesn’t make any difference how 
large or small an apartment you need. 
Rent is still income. 
Families with children get a break in 
low-rent housing. Your rent covers 
everything when you pay your 
rent, you have paid for all of your 
utilities.” 


based on 


“what you 
apartment. “You 
as your family 
needs,” the leaflet says. “For example, 
if you have a boy of 13, a girl of 11, 
and another boy of 9, you would need 
for the parents, 
one for the two boys, and one for the 
girl.” It lists kitchen, laundry, and 
outdoor equipment available, as well 
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Another page describes 
get” in a low-rent 
get as 


many rooms 


three bedrooms: one 














as facilities such as “baby keep-well” 
stations near or on the project. 

Instructions for applying for a unit 
in one of the projects is highlighted 
in the brochure by setting them in a 
“box” on one page. Applicants are 
told to make two choices among the 
10 low-rent developments and that they 
will be offered an apartment in “the 
project of your choice” if space is avail- 
able. Names and addresses and the 
number of apartments in each of the 
projects are listed on the back of the 
brochure. 

The folder is handed to school chil- 
dren and distributed to lunchrooms, 
barber shops, and other shops in the 
neighborhoods of the projects. The 
authority says merchants have been 
especially interested, not because they 
plan to apply, but because they want 
to have the facts on new projects. 


BRITISH TENANTS DO INTERIOR 
PAINTING; CET AUTHORITY HELP 


To have or not to have tenants do 
interior decorating is a question that 
British housing managers are currently 
faced with. However, an adviser on 
housing management to the British 
Ministry of Housing and Local Gov- 
ernment noted recently that the trend 
in British estates was toward more ten- 
ant maintenance generally and making 
tenants responsible for all interior deco- 
rating. To encourage and help the 
tenants in their home decorating, local 
authorities use a number of devices. 

Although the adviser said that ten- 
ant decorating sometimes results in 
poor quality materials being used and 
amateurish work, she cited several ad- 
vantages to offset the disadvantages. In 
addition to financial savings to the local 
authority, she said that many authori- 
ties found that allowing tenants to 
decorate gave them pride and interest 
in the house; that many tenants used 
good materials; and that the risk of 
tenants using poor taste was small. 

By way of encouragement to ten- 
ants, many local authorities supplied 
the materials or allowed some money 
for the work. In others, the tenants 
can borrow the expensive equipment 
required for the work from the hous- 
ing agency. In still other authorities, 
tenants are paid, in one form or an- 
other, to do the work. One authority 
pays a bonus at Christmas time if a 
dwelling is in good order and reports 
that about 70 per cent of the tenants 
qualify each year. Another authority 
grants a rebate equal to two weeks 
net rent every two years if, after in- 

(Continued column one, page 175) 
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POSITION AVAILABLE 


cluded sociological studies and an analysis of 
the status of planning in an eastern city 
Available for position anywhere but prefer 
middle west, west, or south. 


A9—APARTMENT MANAGER, CHICAGO 

A not-for-profit organization is looking for 

a housing manager for a 300-unit building 

now under construction. Experience with bi W13, Male—REDEVELOPMENT PLANNER 

racial occupancy desirable. Starting date July Applicant has six months experience as as 

1. Salary to $7000, depending on qualifica sistant in all phases of a local slum clearance 

tions, and urban redevelopment agency's program 

For six months was a cartographic engineering 

aide with TVA’s maps and surveys branch 

POSITIONS WANTED Has bachelor’s degree and has done _ post 
graduate work in geography. 


W8, Male, 26—PERSONNEL MANAGER 

More than four years experience in person 
nel management work involving recruiting. 
interviewing, testing, screening, counseling. 
policy interpretation, and initiation of records. 
Has bachelor’s degree with major in person 
nel psychology. Military experience in inter 
viewing and evaluating military personnel. 
Applicant 1s single, deferred under present 
draft law, and not in reserves. Prefers to locate 
on west coast. Minimum salary: $5700. 


W14, Male—HOUSING CONSERVATION, 
REHABILITATION COORDINATOR 

Has had 12 years experience as sanitarian 
for a city health department, as an inspector 
for a local housing authority, and with the 
American Public Health Association as re 
search associate and as a field secretary. Has 
also been special consultant for the United 
States Public Health Service and is currently 
a commissioned officer in the USPHS. Has a 
master’s degree in public health from Yale 
University, is a graduate of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, and has taken short courses in training 
methods and human relations at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

Salary, approximately $7500. Prefers north 
east or far west but is not limited to these 
areas and is willing to do some traveling. 


Wi12, Female—PLANNING 

Available for summer work only. Applicant 
has worked as secretary-research assistant for 
a community planning association and is cur 
rently doing graduate work in city planning 
at Columbia University. Has bachelor’s degree 
in economics with special training in city and 
regional planning. Undergraduate work in 





‘RADBURN IDEA’ SITE PLAN SAID 
TO CUT COSTS IN BRITISH ESTATES 
The “Radburn Idea” of a_ super- 
block and cul-de-sacs with houses 
backed up to them and facing on a 
central green area has found its way 
to Wrexham and Northampton, Eng- 
land in a modified form. The layout 
of new housing estates in the two 
English towns, adapted from the “Rad- 
burn Idea,” are expected to cut costs 
of roads and sewers in the projects 
by as much as 40 to 50 pounds per 
unit, as well as be architecturally pleas- 
ing to the tenants. The “Radburn 
Idea” was developed by Clarence S. 
Stein some 20 years ago and first used 
in New Jersey’s planned city, Radburn. 


NEWS NOTES— 


(Continued from page 170) 


fired warm air furnaces will not be 
considered. 

Closing date for receipt of applica- 
tions, to be sent to the C. A. Dunham 
Company, Chicago Daily News Build- 
ing, 400 West Madison Street, Chi- 
cago 6, Illinois, is May 29. The Dun- 
ham company will also handle reser- 
vations for living quarters for persons 
attending the course. 


COMPLETE ‘NEW TOWN’ TO BE 
BUILT NEAR TORONTO, CANADA 

A complete “new town” that will in- 
clude housing, shopping center, com- 
munity services, and industries is be- 
ing planned for an area seven miles 
northeast of downtown Toronto, Can- 
ada. Cost of the town, to be called Don Michigan State College in Lansing 
Mills, is expected to run to approxi- is considering starting a “self-liquidat- 
mately 200 million dollars. Some 30,000 ing” program of permanent housing 
people probably will live in the town for a minimum of 2000 married stu- 
when it is completed. Construction of dents, whom the president of the col- 
the first houses is scheduled to start lege, Dr. John A. Hannah, believes 
in May and a number of industries and will be enrolling in college for an in 


MICHIGAN COLLEGE SEES NEED 
FOR PERMANENT FAMILY HOUSING 


businesses, including International definite period of time. It is his be- 
Business Machines; Philco Corpora- lief, he said, that because of the large 
tion; the Perfect Circle Company, percentage of young persons who are 


makers of piston rings; Hugh C. Mac- 
Lean Publications; and others are al- 
ready either building plants or planning 
them. 


being called into military service, more 
and more will complete their college 
courses after they have returned from 
the service and have married. 
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CITY NEWS— 

(Continued from page 159) 

race, creed, color, or national origin 
of eligible families. The resolution also 
points out that the authority has an 
obligation to recognize the change in 
community mores in the nation’s capi- 
tal leading to an end to segregation. 


CHICAGO AUTHORITY OFFERS RAT 
BITE VICTIM’S FAMILY NEW HOME 

A woman in Chicago whose nine 
month old girl was chewed to death 
by a rat in their slum dwelling in 
March has been offered a flat by the 
Chicago Housing Authority. The flat, 
not a low-rent unit, is on a site being 
acquired by the authority for the Chi- 
cago Dwellings Association, which will 
build middle-income housing on a non- 
profit basis on the land. The building 
in which the apartment is located will 
not be demolished for at 
months. 

The child was bitten to death in a 
building owned by a Chicago lawyer 
and his wife, who have since been ar- 
rested for 55 violations of sanitary and 
housing regulations in this and other 
buildings they own. 

As public and press interest in the 
incident continued, the mother and 
numerous other people appealed to the 
mayor's office for help for her and her 
eight remaining children, whereupon 
the Chicago Housing Authority’s exec- 
utive secretary, Miss Elizabeth Wood, 
made the offer. The authority had no 
available apartment in its low-rent proj- 
ects large enough for the family. 

The mother, who is a widow, re- 
ceives a $234 monthly relief check. 
Rent on the five room flat offered by 
the authority is $45 a month—$30 more 
than the woman had been paying—and 
the flat is located in a building which 
has been earmarked for demolition. 
Living conditions, however, are supe- 
rior to those where the death occurred. 


least six 


MANAGER HINTS— 
(Continued from page 174) 
spection, the premises are satisfactory. 
As practical helps to tenants, some 
authorities are doing part of the deco- 
rating, such as the halls and_ stair- 
cases, while another decorates one room 
per house every four years. This meth- 
od sets a standard for the tenants, the 
adviser said, and gives the tenant an 
opportunity to see how a skilled man 
does the job. Other authorities paint 
the inside of metal windows when they 
do the outside to insure that the metal 
is properly protected inside—with the 
result that some families are encour- 
aged to keep the interior walls clean 
and painted. 
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Agency* 
Anniston 
Athens 
Columbiana 
Halevyvaille 
Huntsville 
Phenix Cit 
Roanoke 


Selma 


Los Angeles Count 


Pueblo 


Enfield 
Naugatuck 


National Capital 
Housing Authority 


Blackshear 
Danielsville 
Dublin 
Eastman 
Eatonton 
Grittin 
Hartwell 
McRae 
(Quitman 
Fallapoosa 
Calhoun County 


Macoupin Count 


Madison County 


Menard County 
Moline 


Stephenson County 


Wilhamson Count 


Indianapolis 


Housing Authority 


Cumberland 


Montgomery 


Somerville 


Worcester 


River Rouge 


County 


Executive Director 


V. H. Hawkins 


Mrs. W. 7 


Frazier 


Alex K. Mallar 


G. Archie Han 
James Ring 


Mrs. Maud B. Moseley 


Will Ed Smith 


Mrs. Annette M. Peck 


Leonard Sterne 


Ir. K. Vann, Jr 


Paul R. Durc 


Cooper 


George } 


Tl. C. Bennett 


Frank Felt: 


Car! Beck 


Address 

P. O. Box 841 
Fifth Avenue 
P. O. Box 37 


P. O. Box 86 


P. O. Box 324 


2601 Crawford 


Street 


P. O. Box 179 


500 Vinson Village 


P. O. Box 312 


P. O. Box 69 

P. O. Box 181 

P. O. Box 431 
Arbacoochie Road 
Hardin 


P. O. Box 24 
Carlinville 


80 Joseph Grenzer 
Homes, Market and 
Washington, 
Madison 

P. O. Box 110 
Madison 


210 East Douglas 


718 East Crocker 
Street 
Bank of Herrin 


Building 


First Street and 
Memorial Avenuc 


6302 Oakridge 
Avenue, Chevy 


Chase 


Redevelopment 
section: 
34 North Street 


110 Franklin Street 


P. O. Box 116 


(Continued columns two, three, page 178) 
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JOH-EI—CONSTRUCTION SLABS 
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It looks like cement but it’s stronger 
and lighter. It can be worked like wood 
but it’s completely incombustible. It 
requires no treatment for waterproof 
ing or insulating, since it does both 
in its natural form. It even floats! What 
is it? It's Zeprex, a prefabricated light 
weight mineral slab soon to be pro 
duced in this country for the first time. 
It can be used for roof decks, floors, 
walls, beams, and as building blocks 
and is said to be equally adaptable to 
multi-story or row-house construction. 

Zeprex is a combination of water, 
cement, and a chemical component 
called monocalcium silicate. The manu- 
facturers claim that its composition 
gives the product five times the 
strength of concrete but is only one- 
fifth its weight; that it can be sawed 
and nailed like wood; is fireproof; in- 
sulates effectively; and absorbs two- 
thirds less water than brick. Developed 
in Sweden, it has been widely used in 
Europe and has been highly rated for 
both arctic and tropical climates. 

Priced to compete with other build- 
ing materials used for the same pur- 
pose, the manufacturers say it saves 
money (1) because its light weight cuts 
costs of structural framework, requires 
fewer man hours to install, and elimi- 
nates heavy machinery to put it in 
place; (2) because it provides its own 
insulation and waterproofing, it re- 
quires no additional treatments or ma- 
terials; and (3) because it has a smooth 
surface and comes in an oyster white 
color, it requires no painting, though 
it can be painted if desired. 

Manufactured in slab form, Zeprex 
comes in 20-inch width in lengths up 
to 18 feet. Depending on the de- 
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ase, -*, 


sired strength and insulation value, 
thickness can vary from 2 to 10 inches. 


JOH-E2—WATERPROOF CEMENT 

A solution that is a solution to an 
other solution is Drycrete and it works 
this way. When solution “a” (water) 
makes its way uninvited through 
cement, concrete, stucco, or plaster, 
trouble results; a problem emerges and 
calls for solution. And that’s where 
solution “b’” comes in: Drycrete. It’s 
a liquid, nonsoluble in water, which 
is mixed into cement, stucco, or plas- 
ter and is said to provide integral 
waterproofing when the mix is dry. 

The manufacturer of the liquid 
claims that the cost of adding it to 
the mix is more than offset by elimina 
tion of call-backs for builders of base- 
ments and cellars and that when used 
in plaster a single cost is more effective 
than two or three coats of ordinary 
plaster. It is also said to help bond 
plaster to block or brick without the 
use of lath or furring. It is paintable 
and is said to help resist shrinking 
and cracking. Drycrete is especially 
recommended by the manufacturer for 
use in foundations and for walls. 


JOH-E3—KEY-IN-KNOB LOCK 


Easy installation plus master keying 
at a cost that competes with the lowest 
priced locksets on the market are 
claimed for a new key-in-knob lock. 
The lockset, pictured above, combines 
the locking apparatus with the door 
knobs, thus eliminating the necessity 
of a separate bore in the door for the 
key hole. And, the claim is, it’s made 
so that it can be used on doors with 
either left or right side openings, with- 
out changes in the lock. 

The manufacturer says it is made 
of time tested brass and steel, with no 
substitute or short cut metals used. 
The lockset has a full sized 5-pin 
cylinder lock, which permits master 
keying and is made either with or 
without the push-button lock device 
on the inside knob. 








Free 
Literature 
To get copies of the pamphlets 
listed on this page, check the 


matching “JOH” numbers on the 
coupon on page 177. 














JOH-E4—Specifications Recommended 
to Secure Dry Brick Walls. 15 pp., illus.; 
Type of Workmanship Recommended to 
Secure Dry Brick Walls. 16 pp., illus. 
Based on 20 years of research, the first 
of these booklets recommends precaution 
that should be included in an architect 
] 


specifications for use of bricks, concrete, ¢ 


a 
tle, and mortar. Dangers that result from 
faulty specifications and methods for avoid 
ing them are illustrated. The second booklet 
ilso based on research, recommends tecl 
niques for laying bricks, handling mortar, 
forming joints and closures, and for back 
plastering. 


JOH-E5—Hallemite Cold Process Built- 
Up Roofs Specifications. 6 pp., illus. 
Specifications for laying one-ply and two 
ply roofs are given in this folder, with in 
structions on preparation of the old surface, 
preparation of materials, and the different 
steps of laying the cold process felt stripping. 


JOH-E6—Concrete — Hardening and 
Dustproofing. 4 pp., illus. 

The uses, applications, and effects of liquid 
chemical hardeners on cement and _ terrazzo 
surfaces are reviewed in this folder, with 
comparisons of effects ot different kinds ot 
concrete hardening treatments. 


JOH-E7—Home Owner's Guide to 
Bundyweld Ceiling Radiant Heating. 19 
pp., illus. 

Answers to miscellaneous questions about 
ceiling radiant heating are presented in this 
brochure, with an explanation of how such 
a heating system is installed both in original 
construction and in- remodeling. Diagrams 
show how the heat is spread and what the 
temperatures are at different heights in the 
room. 


JOH-E8—Bulletin on Products for Paint 
Preservation. 4 pp. 

Chemicals for protecting paints and painted 
surfaces against mildew and mold are re- 
viewed in this bulletin. Methods are suggested 
for utilizing different applications to preserve 
water base paints, latex, and other emulsion 
paints, as well as oil paints—both natural 
and synthetic. A table summarizes the data 
by type of wall surfaces to be protected, the 
appropriate preservative, and its application. 





GET THE FACTS— 


on the “New Products” noted on 
pages 176 and 177. To get manu- 
facturer’s mame, address, and 
technical literature, check match- 
ing “JOH” numbers on the 
coupon on page 177 and send the 
coupon to the JourNAL. 
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JOH-E9—PORTABLE POWER PLANT 
You can take it with you—electric 

power, that is—with a light 

weight gasoline motor driven gener 


new 


ator. It is designed to supply electricity 
tor tools and equipment operated out 
of reach of regular outlets—hedge 
trimmers, lawn mowers, etc.—and may 
also be used for flood lighting and as 
a stand-by emergency power plant. 

The entire unit weighs only 75 
pounds, can be carried in one hand, 
and is compact enough to fit in the 
trunk of a car. It generates 1500 watt 
direct current supplying 115 volts at 
13 amperes, has a three horse power 
single cylinder engine, and four elec- 
tricity outlets. 

A. similar manutactured 
by the same company provides  alter- 
nating current, weighs 135 pounds, and 


generator 


is equipped with a two-man carrying 
handle. 


JOH-S10—CLOTHESLINE HANGER 





The problems of outer space may 
puzzle scientists for years to come but 
the problem of inside space for drying 
clothes may be solved with a new rust- 
proot clothesline hanger that folds up 
against the ceiling when not in use. 

The hanger apparatus pictured above 
is attached to the ceiling by two sets 
of brackets that can be placed as far 
apart as required, depending on the de- 
sired length of clotheslines. The cross- 
bars attached to each bracket set can 
accommodate up to 14 lengths of rope 
with enough space between each line 
to permit sufficient circulation of air 
to dry the clothes, the producer says. 

When the lines are to be used, the 
crossbars holding the lines are pulled 
down to within easy reaching level. 
After the lines have been used, the 
claim is, an easy push on the elbow 
braces folds the entire unit back against 
the ceiling and out of the way. It 
can be installed in basement, kitchen, 
or utility room. 
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JOH-E11—PAINT MIXER 





For the maintenance man who gets 
all stirred up over badly stirred paint, 


there’s a new the market 
that stirs up his paint instead of his 
temper. Called Prop, it’s especially de 
signed for the maintenance man who 
works with paint in five gallon quanti 


ties. 


mixer on 


The mixer is easily clamped on to 
the rim of the can to allow strong lev 


erage in the mixing action action 


that’s thorough enough, the manufac 


turer says, to permit salvaging old 
settled out paint that might otherwise 
be discarded. The broad pitched blades 
the the 


full diameter of | 


bottom, extend 
the 
raised the full height of the container 
to assure mixing that results in paint of 


scrape across 


can, and can ve 


even color and consistency. Prop is de 
signed to cut the time usually required 
to mix 


paint—the producer says it’s 


at least three times faster than paddle 
stirring. 

The entire unit is plated and is said 
to be of rugged construction for heavy 


duty work. It is claimed to be easily 
cleaned, since all surfaces coming in 
contact with the paint are flat and 


smooth. 


JOH-E12—-CARBIDE TIPPED DRILL 
Here’s a boring idea designed to 
make maintenance men sit up and take 
notice. It’s a new carbide tipped drill 
brick, 


materials 


for boring holes in concrete, 


plaster, and other similar 
It is also claimed to be self-cleaning 
The new drill is tipped with tungs 
ten carbide, said to be the hardest metal 
made by man, and its spiral flute is 
designed to eliminate clogging and 
stalling by lifting dust automatically 
out of the hole as the drill rotates. 
The drills are available in commonly 


16-inch 
1 


used sizes, from 3 up. Sizes 


from 3/16- through ¥-inch are avail 
able to fit a “%4-inch chuck and sizes 
from inch and up are available to 


fit a 4-inch chuck. 
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Check and Mail... 


Check the “JOH” numbers below that match the items on pages 
176 and 177 on which you would like the manufacturer’s name and 
literature. Then 
JournaL or Hovusine, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


C1) JOH-E3 Key-in-Knob Lock NEW MAINTENANCE PRODUCTS 
JOH-E9Y Portable Power Plant 
FREE LITERATURE lothes! 4 
0 lothes € P rer 
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JOSEPH M. FEIGLEY, JR., 

a long-time member of the information staff 
of the office of the administrator of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, died 
Sunday, May 3 in Washington. Mr. Feigley 
had been ill intermittently for more than 
six months. Some five years ago Mr. Feigley 
left the housing agency staff to establish his 
own printing design business but later re- 
turned to HHFA. Mr. Feigley, a member of 
NAHO, had for a number of years been 
generous in his contributions in time and 
effort to the Association’s work. 


HARRY C. MILLER, 

chairman of the Wheeling (West Virginia) 
Housing Authority, died April 26 following 
a short illness. Mr. Miller was a widely known 
real estate man in the Wheeling area and 
active in civic affairs in the community. He 
had been chairman of the authority since its 
inception in 1938. 


LEON H. KEYSERLING 

has opened offices as a consulting economist 
and lawyer in Washington, D. C. He recently 
resigned as chairman of the President's coun 
cil of economic advisers. He formerly was 
general counsel of the National Housing 
Agency and was legislative assistant to Sena 
tor Robert F. Wagner, sponsor of the United 
States Housing Act of 1937, during the 
period when the act was under congressional 
consideration. 


BERNARD E. LOSHBOUGH, 

who has been deputy director for community 
development of the Technical Cooperation 
Administration in India since early 1952, has 
accepted the position of deputy representa 
tive for the Ford Foundation in India. Mr. 
Loshbough is a member of NAHO’s Board 
of Governors. 


ERIC CARLSON, 

associate editor of The American City, is on 
leave of absence from the magazine staff for 
a five and one-half month assignment in Rio 
de Janeiro with the United Nations. He will 
establish a course in government public rela- 
tions at a new institute of public administra 
tion in Rio de Janeiro and will advise on the 
organization of a new Brazilian municipal 
magazine. He expects to return to the United 
States the end of July. 


JULIAN R. DRAKE, 

an auditor for the Public Housing Adminis 
tration in the Atlanta field office, is the author 
of a recently published novel, Look to the 
Dawn, which has its setting in the deep south 
at the turn of the century. 


LOUIS GRANDGENT, af 
former technical chief in the Atlanta field 
office of the Public Housing Administration, 
is now with the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs in Sanitago, Chile. 


HENRY D. WHITNEY, 

formerly an architect with the research divi 
sion of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency in Washington, D. C., is in India 
serving as an adviser to the Ministry of Works, 
Housing, and Supply of the Indian govern 
ment. 
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Page Agency* 


132 


146 


149 


186 
187 
196 


199 


200 


201 


205 


206 


Saginaw 
Aberdeen 
Corinth 
Okolona 
Picayune 


Omaha 


Lodi 


Orange 
Passaic 
Redevelopment 


Agency 


Perth Amboy 


Binghamton 


Herkimer 
Mechanicville 
North Tonawanda 


Watertown 


Yonkers Housing 
Authority 


Toledo Redev clopment 
Commission 


Reading Redevelop- 
ment Authority 


Columbia 
Gaffney 


Gallatin 


Nashville 
Sweetwater 


Bryan 


Corpus Christi 
Denison 
Terrell 


Roanoke 


Everett 
Kelso 


Menomonie 


Superior 


*Listing refers to housing authority unless there 1s both 


Executive Director Address 
Erwin A. Kremer 
Hugh A. Hopper P. O. Box 1003 


W. M. O’Barr, Jr. 


1728 North 
22nd Street 


DeVries Park Hous- 
ing Project, Adminis- 
tration Building, 
Lawrence Avenue 
Harry J. Callaghan 206 Baldwin Terrace 


Louis Strassler 


Redevelopment 
section: 
313 State Street 


Carlisle Hill Apart- 
ments, 150 Moeller 


Street 
G. Willard Blauvelt 
James G. Connors 
Everett R. Kinzly 
Charles W. Smithers East Hill 


Apartments 


Emmett Burke 


565 North Erie 
Street 


Philip F. Schmehl 540 Court Street 


John A. Chase 


Wemyss Building 
114 Public Square 


1306 Beck Street 
P. O. Box 605 


P. O. Box 7008 
P. O. Box 447 
P. O. Box 374 


2624 Salem Turn- 
pike, N. W. 
14th and Poplar 
P. O. Box 690 


Mrs. Jane Grimes 


First National 
Bank Building 


agency in the city. In such cases, the agency is designated. 
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Rusco Horizontal Slide Windows are available in a range 
of sizes to fit conventional window openings. The standard 
unit consists of one horizontal slide glass insert with Lumite 
screen panel and one fixed light. Also available in com- 
posite unit with fixed picture window and sliding right and 
left hand ventilating flankers. 


Now...RUSCO "°F'7°""™d.ine Tubular Steel Windows! 


New Addition to Prime Window Line Makes on cag _ gg and finished with baked-on 
outdoor enamel. They are supplied as completel 
Ideal Treatment for Added Wall Space, Bed- ete 7 a 8 


finished assemblies and provide the same ease and speed 


room and Bathroom Privacy, Above Sinks, Ftc. of installation and convenience during construction, 


The F. C. Russell Company has now applied the proven Rusco Horizontal Slide Prime Windows ideally meet 
engineering principles of its widely-accepted vertical- design and construction requirements for high window 
slide Prime Window to a new line of Horizontal Slide placement, such as in ranch type houses, where added 
Windows. These Horizontal Slide Windows offer the usable wall space is desired, and in hard-to-reach places 
same exclusive features and advantages. Frame and such as over sinks. bathtubs. etc. They assure greater 
window members are of streamlined. rigid. tubular ease of operation at shoulder-high or head levels. 


» Sliding Glass and Screen Inserts 
} easily removed from inside for 
4 convenience in cleaning 
a. 


The Rusco removable sash feature has 
tremendous appeal as a convenience 
and safety feature 


Rusco Prime Windows Are Fully Pre-Assembled iN 
Factory-Painted, Hardware Attached — 
All Ready to Install in Window Opening! P 





GLASS + SCREEN 

BUILT-IN WEATHERSTRIPPING a 4 
INSULATING SASH (Optional) 
WOOD OR METAL CASING 


-» OR STEEL FINS 


all in one unit! | — 
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ONE Dempster-Dumpster Container Replaces Scores 
Of Unsanitary . . . Costly 
Conventional Trash Cans 


You can actually get rid of those un- 
sanitary, unsightly and costly conven- 
tional trash cans and barrels in your 
housing areas, and forget you ever had 
to use them! 

One Dempster-Dumpster Detachable 
Container replaces scores of conven- 
tional cans. In one group of homes, 
15 Dempster-Dumpster Containers re- 
placed 345 cans and 415 barrels. 

These big containers are all-steel and 
are available in sizes up to 12 cu. yds. 
—more than three times the capacity 
of the average dump truck body. 

The containers have self-latching 
doors . opened by the tenants for 
depositing refuse in container, then 
closed, sealing-up the trash—eliminat- 
ing odors, rats, scattering of trash by 
winds and scavengers and all unsani- 
tary and unsightly conditions. Usual- 
ly, 50 to 60 families can be served by 
each 12 cu. yd. container; 40 to 50 
families by each 10 cu. yd. container 
and 30 to 40 families by each 8 cu. 
yd. container. All containers, regard- 
less of design or size, are served, one 
after another, by the same truck- 
mounted Dempster-Dumpster. 

As illustrated above, the Dempster- 
Dumpster picks up, hauls, then empties 
each container with only one man, the 
driver. He handles the entire opera- 
tion by means of hydraulic controls in 


truck cab. 

In addition to eliminating unsanitary 
conditions, the Dempster - Dumpster 
System cuts costs tremendously. For 
instance—and we realize this statement 
is going to sound fantastic to you— 
nevertheless, for every dollar it cost 
the Housing Authority of Baltimore 
City to handle trash and rubbish with 
conventional cans, barrels, etc., it now 
costs them only 10 cents with the 
Dempster-Dumpster System. 

But, Baltimore is just one of the 
cities where tremendous savings have 


been made in housing areas by the 
Dempster-Dumpster System. This sys- 
tem has been installed by housing au- 
thorities at Denver, Rochester, Atlanta, 
El Paso, Honolulu, Great Falls, Wins- 
ton-Salem and Nashville, to name a 
few. 

Without question, this system is the 
most sanitary and lowest cost method 
of trash and rubbish collection ever 
devised for housing areas. Write us 
for complete information. The Demp- 
ster-Dumpster System is manufactured 
exclusively by Dempster Brothers, Inc. 


/ - -r One Dempster-Dumpster Handles All Containers... . All Sizes... . All Designs 
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ONE Dempster - Dumpster 


You can actually get rid of those un- 
sanitary, unsightly and costly conven- 
tional trash cans and barrels in your 
housing areas, and forget you ever had 
to use them! 

One Dempster-Dumpster Detachable 
Container replaces scores of conven- 
tional cans. In one group of homes, 
15 Dempster-Dumpster Containers re- 
placed 345 cans and 415 barrels. 

These big containers are all-steel and 
are available in sizes up to 12 cu. yds. 
—more than three times the capacity 
of the average dump truck body. 

The containers have self-latching 
doors . opened by the tenants for 
depositing refuse in container, then 
closed, sealing-up the trash—eliminat- 
ing odors, rats, scattering of trash by 
winds and scavengers and all unsani- 
tary and unsightly conditions. Usual- 
ly, 50 to 60 families can be served by 
each 12 cu. yd. container; 40 to 50 
families by each 10 cu. yd. container 
and 30 to 40 families by each 8 cu. 
yd. container. All containers, regard- 
less of design or size, are served, one 
after another, by the same _ truck- 
mounted Dempster-Dumpster. 

As illustrated above, the Dempster- 
Dumpster picks up, hauls, then empties 
each container with only one man, the 
driver. He handles the entire opera- 
tion by means of hydraulic controls in 
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Replaces Scores 


of Unsanitary .. . Costly 
Conventional Trash Cans 


truck cab. 

In addition to eliminating unsanitary 
conditions, the Dempster - Dumpster 
System cuts cests tremendously. For 
instance—and we realize this statement 
is going to sound fantastic to you— 
nevertheless, for every dollar it cost 
the Housing Authority of Baltimore 
City to handle trash and rubbish with 
conventional cans, barrels, etc., it now 
costs them only 10 cents with the 
Dempster-Dumpster System. 

But, Baltimore is just one of the 
cities where tremendous savings have 
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been made in housing areas by the 
Dempster-Dumpster System. This sys- 
tem has been installed by housing au- 
thorities at Denver, Rochester, Atlanta, 
El Paso, Honolulu, Great Falls, Wins- 
ton-Salem and Nashville, to name a 
few. 

Without question, this system is the 
most sanitary and lowest cost method 
of trash and rubbish collection ever 
devised for housing areas. Write us 
for complete information. The Demp- 
ster-Dumpster System is manufactured 
exclusively by Dempster Brothers, Inc. 
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